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CHAP. I. 


Or the converſation that paſſed between 

our fair friends, at this their firſt interview, 

little has come to my knowledge. Towards 

the cloſe of it, Miſs Campinet ſaid, . You 

ſee, my dear, Maria, the ſtate of things 

with us, and the cauſes of. wy. fathers diſ- 

pleaſure. All I have to 55 is 40 fubmit,, 5 

and comfort myſelf with the reflection that 
K I have 


* | manners. 


have not incurred it by any indecorums, 


or any contumacy of my own.” 


« Yes,” Miſs Fluart anſwered, ce there is 
great conſolation in being whipped for having 
been good. But let us leave unnatural fa- 
thers, and talk of natural things. You allow 
that this Mr. Hermſprong 1s . hand- 
ſome ?“ 

« did not ſay ſo, Maria. 
of the very handſome in men.” 

Have you any diſorder 1 in your eyes, 
my dear? 

& No; I have ſeen _ too little, not- 
int to determine ſo important a 


point.“ 


a am no judge 


„They ſay of us, that we decide this at a 


ſingle glance.“ 
„I have had more cauſe to think of his 


bravery than his beauty; and I have thought 
of his benevolence more than of either. One 
might p call him the guardian angel of 
the poor.” 2 
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« Yes, of poor young women, who are 
going to take imprudent leaps, either into 
matrimony, or down crags. For the reſt, 
his charities are whims, I * or vani- 
ties, as moſt charities are.“ I 

« One would imagine, Maria, you were 
a pupil of Mandeville.” 

J have not the honour to know the 
gentleman; but one looks and compares, 
and ſo one draws concluſions.” . 

« Not very candidly, I think.” 

“ That is as God pleaſes, child; one 
draws them how one can. | 3 

Well, my dear Maria, howſoeveryou may 
draw your concluſions here, let me entreat 
you to ſpare your wit in my father's preſence; 
and do not needleſsly irritate Mrs. Stone.“ 

« Surely, Caroline, you think I have no 
diſcretion; I, who love ſo well peace and 
plum-pudding.” 


When ſummoned to dinner, the ladies 
found in the dining apartment Lord Gron- 
dale and the Rev, Dr. Blick. His Lordſhip 
B 2 appeared 


, I 
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appeared in good humour, and ſaid, „Sit 
down, ladies ſit down, Doctor; Mrs. Stone 
will be here preſently,” 
Maſs Campinet took her accuſtomed place, 
the gentlemen their's. | 


„ Oh,“ fays Miſs Fluart, © it is I then 


who am to-do the honours of the table ; 
upon my word, this is anew etiquette.” 


Then taking Mrs. Stone's chair, ſhe called 
upon the Doctor, with great gravity, for 
grace. But in the Doctor's ſenſorium tliere 
muſt have been ſome little confuſion; for in- 


ſtead of, Lord bleſs and preſerve, he began 
with, Lord have mercy upon us. Lord 


Grondale frowned at his daughter, as "it. 
ſuſpecting this a contrivance betwixt them; 
Miſs Campinet, much flurried, ſaid, “ My. | 
dear, you have miſtook; that 1 is Mrs, Stone 8 
chair.“ 

« Oh dear!” cried this volatile lady, =y 
wiſh Mrs, Stone was either Lady Grondale 
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or not; one ſhall be always making miſ- 
takes.” ; 785 


Miſs Campinet bluſhed at this ſpecimen 
of her friend's diſcretion; Lord Grondale 
looked ugiy; the Doctor did not know how 
to look. A little Mrs. Stone relieved this 
embarraſſment by now taking her place. 
The Doctor mumbled ſomething that paſſed 
for grace. Pythagoras might have preſided 


at dinner, ſo little was there a want of filence. 


The whole of things not being to the taſte 
of the young ladies, they withdrew as ſoon as 


| poſlible» Lord Grondale rollowed them to 


the door with his eye, and then faid, .* Don't 
you think, Doctor, the world vaſtly im- 
proved ſince you and I were boys?“ 


Had the Doctor only heard this queſtion, 
he would have anſwered, Undoubtedly, my 
Lord; but he ſaw it too, and his reply was 
a no- of no {mall tone and emphaſis. 


*, 
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% A fine thing, this commerce, Doctor; 
it doubles production, and enlarges all ſorts 
of qualities but good ones. I can remember 
when young ladies were ſomething more 


civil, and ſomething leſs impertinent than 
now. I can remember when they paid viſits 


only when invited by the maſler of the houſe; 


and when they would have thought it inde- 
cent to have affronted even their inferiors. 
Now their ſuperiors cannot eſcape ; for, in 


point of family, Mrs. Stone is Miſs Fluart's 
- ſuperior, The girl is a child of commerce, | 
and thinks, to be young, to be a hoyden, | 


and to have a fortune, excuſes every thing, 


What is it to her who I chule to do the 
honours of my table at my own houſe ? | 


But I ſuppoſe there may have gone abroad a 


rumour, that Mrs. Stone and I, diſregarding | 
ceremony, have choſen to live together as | 


man and wife. And whence ſuch rumour? 


Why, becauſe I acknowledge Mrs. Stone's 
merit, and treat her with the attention ſhe 


deſerves, Even were it ſo, Doctor 
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of Oh, my Lord!“ exclaimed Mrs. Stone, 
« IT beg the ſuppoſition may not be 


made.“ 
« For argument's ſake only,” his Lord- 


ſhip anſwered. * What more ſhould we 
do than imitate the patriarchs ? Doctor, can 
that be ſin??? | | 

C No,” anſwered the obliging Doctor; 
« no, my Lord; on the contrary, I main» 
tain that it is to the leaving their fimple 
manners, that the preſent degenerate, races 
of mankind owe ſo much of vice and 
miſery.” , 

« Very true, Doctor. And what, pray, 
is con—con—l believe we muſt borrow a 
word from the Latin; for when the vulgar 
uſe a word, they always contaminate the 
idea, I aſk, then, what, 1s conſuetudinage 
but marriage without forms ? ' And what are 
forms? Rules—rather than laws—of civil 
policy, which it may be ſometimes expedi- 
ent to comply withal, and ſometimes not.“ 
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tempt.“ 


a ſenſible woman's notice. 


Very ſenſible women, my Lord, may f 


not chuſe to loſe their reputation.“ 
* Amongſt filly people,“. ſaid his Lord- 


ſhip, © a reputation loſt is often a reputation 


TH 
got.” 


There are ſituations of this ſort, Mrs. 


Stone,“ ſaid his Lordſhip, with a little air 
of pride, which do not merit the name of 


degradation 


% know of none, my Lord. 4 
It was not always, Madam, you viewed 


* things! in this light.“ 
„ LTThis is another bleſſing of the ſituation 


your Lordſhip is pleaſed to praiſe. If fimple 


women com plain, they are ordered to loox 


back 


Howſoever,“ ſaid Mrs. Stone, “ this | 
ſort of marriage may be convenient and 
| agrecable to men, to women it is good for 

tttle but to ſubject them to inſult and con- 


„ Trifles,“ his r replied, * beneath {| 


% Yes, my Lord, amongſt thoſe who are | 
degraded themſelves.” 


ba 


{ac 
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back upon their folly, even by thoſe to 
whom they have made the greateſt of all 


— 


ſacrifices.” ; 
Upon my honour, ladies are not want- 


ing to themſelves when they eſtimate the 
value of their favours.” | 
I do not ſee,” ſaid Mrs. Stone, looking 
at the Doctor, „how they can be rated too 
high, if, as the clergy tell us, we Fik 


Heaven by them.” 
« The cant of Methodiſts !” ſaid his 


Lordſhip. * The Church of England has 


O are WF more liberal notions ;—has ſhe not, Docs. 
E tor?“ 

Mrs. 

e air In his appeals to Dr. Blick, Lord Gron- 


ae of dale was ſeldom diſappointed; nor had he 

W now.reaſon to complain, except of prolixity ; 
for the learned divine, having, at great 
length, explained how marriage and conſue- 
tudinage exiſted together in patriarchal times, 
proved that what was right then could not be 
wrong now; and that it was ſcarce poſſible a 


Lord ſhould be wrong at any tine. 
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With the Doctor's concluſions Lord 


Grondale was better ſatisfied than Mrs. : 
Stone, who did not ſee in them any 
towards advancing her to the _— of | 


Lady Grondale. 


—— 
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W HEN the fair friends had reached their 


apartment, Miſs Campinet began a tender 
expoſtulation with Miſs Fluart, entreating 


her not to indulge her vivacity on improper 


occaſions. 


In pity to me, my dear,” ſhe concluded, 
* you ſhould reſtrain your lively genius. 
Lord Grondale is my father ; he may have 


AP | his failings, but is it fit for a daughter to ſee 


B 6 them 
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them? In ſhort, my dear Maria, he is my | 


father; I ſay every thing in that.” 


Miſs Fluart, with compoſed gravity, | 
anſwered, * Yes, my dear—that—that | 


ſanctifies him.” 


How can you, Maria, fo, pervert my f 
meaning ? I refer to the duty I owe ; a duty 


which forbids my giving him offence.” 


« Very true, child,” Miſs Fluart re- 
plied, with continued gravity. © Yes, | 


about this high tranſcendent duty—yes, it 


is all true, Pray, my dear, did you ever hear, } 
or ſec in the Gictionary the word reciprocity? | 
I aſſure you, the politicians make great rout 


about it. 


« My dear Miſs Fluart, I cannot bargain ö 


with my father.“ 


> dare ſay not, Caroline; unleſs the 
bargain is all on his ſide. Mrs. Stone, too— | 
a very reverend perſon, —almoſt like a mo- 
ther ; it is poſſible ſhe may have failings ; but | 


it is not neceſſary to ſee them.” 


&« For 1 | 
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« For me, it is not, Maria. She has 


good qualities.“ 

« Oh, yes, quite uſeful to Lord Grondale ; 
a ſort of neceflary perſon, who keeps naughty 
people of faſhion from diſturbing his Lord- 
ſhip's domain, and fo preſerves the dear 
daughter of her adoption from the vices of a 
diſſipated age, and the contagion of bad 
example. And of good, too—ſome people 
would ſay; and would aſk whether this was a 
proper ſituation for Miſs Campinet, the 
daughter and heireſs of Lord Grondale ; the 
favourite of Nature as well as Fortune ; whom 
women pity, and men want to adore ; de- 
barred from ſociety, and the common plea- 
{ures of life, by pure paternal allecLuon. Oh 
Caroline!“ 

Miſs Fluart's vivacity here yielded to her 
tenderneſs. She ſhed tears, and with tears 
Miſs Campinet anſwered. 


« If crying would do,” faid Miſs F luart, 


might 
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ſpirit we want.“ 
« Town I have it not.” 


themſelves.” 


father is rather irritable.” 
* You need not, Caroline ; I know this.” 

« When angry, Maria, he may not be 
perfectly polite.” A 

« Will he beat me, Caroline -” 

« No,—not that, I hope; but he has a 
way of talking ſometimes not quite agreeable 
to all ſorts of people.” | 
„ Yes, and ſo have I We ſhall agree 
prodigiouſly.” 

] imagine it may come into his mind to 
ſay, Miſs Fluart, I am accuſtomed to be 
treated with proper reſpect every where; in 


you 


might we not be able to effect. But it is 


It is the more neceſſary, then, you 
ſhould be under the protection of one who ; 
has. I ſhall take you under mine. I find 
myſelf qualified to be ſchool-miſtreſs, to 
father Lords, who have only learned to love | 


] muſt advertiſe you, my dear, that my | 


my own houſe I think it indiſpenſible. If I 
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you cannot prevail upon yourſelf to comply 
with this ſtate of things, I ſhall be happy to 
ſee you at Grondale Hall when you have 
overcome this little difficulty.” 

« To which,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, I an- 
ſwer, My dear Lord Grondale, ſurely when I 
endeavour to correct any little errors you may 
fall into from a ſmall. acerbity of temper, I 
pay your Lordſhip the moſt proper reſpect 
imaginable. But if your Lordſhip happens, 


| from weakneſs of underſtanding, to think 


otherwiſe, I am willing to oblige you, pro- 
vided I may take my pupil with me. She 


| has not quite fallen into your Lordſhip's error 


of judgment ; ſhe does not yet think herſelf 


| abſolutely infallible ; though I muſt own ſhe 


is rather too much like her father. But you 
know, my Lord, I have undertaken to make 
her wiſe, docile, and prudent, like myſelf.” 

« Very well,” Miſs Campinet anſwered ; 
« this muſt ſucceed with Lord Grondale, 
That error of judgment, and weakneſs of 
underſtanding, are the moſt conciliating ex- 
preſſions imaginable.“ | 
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« If my tongue does now and then make 
a little wound, I can heal it with my eyes. 
Then I can ſtroke him, and ſay, Pray, pray, 
and, for a laſt emergency, kiſs him: this, I | 
know, 1s irreſiſtible.” 4 
« You know, Maria ?” | 
* Yes, with elderly gentlemen ; you do : 
not imagine I would yenture upon fo deſpe- | 
rate an expedient with a young one?“ ; 
6 No, Maria, I do not.” | 
No, indeed-; and moreover, I muſt tell 
you a ſecret ; but you muſt not reveal it, nor ] 
8 APE it even to the reeds.” b 
if * Bleſs mel is it of ſuch COSI. I B 
| die to know it.“ 4 
[! No, don't die; Iwill ſooner truſt you. 
Wi Attend: young men are my averſion.” , 
1 « Averſion! _ | A 
* Yes, indeed, and judge if J have not f 
| cauſe: they have abſolutely made me ſick F 
$i | of flattery, once the moſt palatable of all 
S food. I fear I never ſhall endure it again.” | 
1 « dare ſay you will, my dear, with a 
üttle who!clome abſtinence, Of what ſpecies J 
may 
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may be the culprits who have reduced you 

to ſo ſad a ſtate?” 3 
« Soldiers in red coats, and ſailors in 
blue. If you are for love and leannels, I re- 
commend one of the former. If you chuſe 
intervals betwixt your love fits, one of the 
latter. There are creatures too, called bucks, 
Did you ever ſee a buck, Caroline? Not 
the tame creature of the park, or the foreſt, 
but the wild buck of London or Paris; an 
animal which bounds over all fences ; break- 
faſts in London; dines at Newmarket ; de- 
votes ſix days and nights to the fields of 
X ſport, of hazard, and champagne; and 
having done all that he has to do, that is, 
I loſt his money, returns to town, to the 
arms of his fair Roſabella ; dozes away forty- 
eight hours between love and compunction; 
awakes; damns all impertinent recollections; 
G1. ſends for an Iſtaelite 3 ſigns, and 1s again a 
au buck. It is a terrible ſiege I have ſuſtained 
„ from one of theſe. There was treachery in 
the garriſon, cauſed by a preſent cockade 
and a diſtant coronet. I have held out, not- 
| | withſtand- 
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withſtanding, and at length eſcaped to take | 
refuge with you.” | 
c You are welcome, my dear,” Miſs 


Campinet replied, ** and I hope ſafe, This 
animal, I ſuppoſe, is not bred in theſe parts, 
for J have never ſeen one; and indeed I dil- | 


like the deſcription ſo much, that hope I 
never ſhall.” | 

If you could get into a convent, Caro | 
line, or if you never move from theſe ſilent 
precincts, it is juſt poſſible. The creatures | 


are, at preſent, in a ſtate of vaſt multipli- | 


cation; every noble and genteel family begets 


one or more. But begging your — 


pardon, they have their attractions.“ 


When young ladies chuſe to philoſophize : 
upon attraction, they are unuſually elo- | 
quent ; and their ideas flow with a velocity | 
with which *few pens are able to keep pace. 
Mine flags, and admoniſhes me to end the 
chapter, 
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Grant, ſaid Glen, © that we have 
been in a progreſſive ſtate of improvement for 
ſome centuries, and that the Aborigines of 
America have not.” 

« I allow your progreſſive ſtate,” Mr. 
| Hermſprong anſwered ; © and if you will 
have it, that all is improvement, be it ſo. 
You have built cities, no doubt, and filled 
them full of improvement, if magnificence 


phize | 
elo- 
ocity | 
pace, | 
the 
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be improvement; and of poverty alſo, if | 
poverty be improvement. But our queſtion, 

my friend, is happineſs, comparative happi- 
neſs ; and until you can trace its dependance F 
| upon wealth, it will be in vain for you to 


boaſt your riches,” 


« It appears to me,“ ſaid the Reverend 
Mr. Woodcock, „that we have all the re- 
quiſites for happineſs which the untaught } 
races of mankind have, with the addition of | 
all that can be extracted from art and 


ſcience.“ 


„This,“ ſaid Glen, « appears to me an | 


uncontrovertible argument.“ 


c And perhaps 1 is ſo,” Mr, Hermſprong ; 


replied ; but of this addition your common 


people cannot avail themſelves. Generally 


ſpeaking, if unoppreſſed by labour or po- 
verty, have you obſerved in this rank a de- 

ficiency of thoſe pleaſurable ſenſations, 

which, we agree, conſtitute happineſs ?” 


6 No,“ ſaid Glen; no, laid the par- 1 


for « I think not.” 


cc It 
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ce It ſhould ſeem, Mr. Hermſprong ſaid, 
ſtion, N that Nature in her more ſimple modes, is 
lappi- unable to furniſh a rich European with a 
dance | due portion of pleaſurable ſenſations. He is 


ou to obliged to have recourſe to maſſes of inert | 
matter, which he caules to be converted into 
a million of forms, far the greateſt part ſolely 
to feed that incurable craving known by the 
name of vanity. All the arts are employed 
to amuſe him, and expel the fedium vile, ac- 
quired by the ſtimulus of pleaſure being uſed 
till it will ſtimulate no more; and all the arts 
are inſufficient. Of this diſeaſe, with which 
you are here ſo terribly afflicted, the native 
Americans know nothing. When war and 
hunting no more require their exertions, 


they can reſt in peace. After ſatisfying the 


erend | 
e re- f 
weht | 
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and | 


PO- WF more immediate wants of nature, they dance, 
de- they play ;—weary of this, they baſk in the 
ions, ſun, and fing. If enjoyment of exiſtence be 
: | happineſs, they ſeem to poſſeſs it; not in- 
par- IF deed ſo high raiſed as your's ſometimes, but 


more continued, and more uninterrupted.” 


cc It | | | | « Tn 


occupations require much of it, in their way 
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« In this compariſon, Sir,” ſaid Mr. | 
Woodcock, © you ſeem to have forgot our 
greateſt pleaſures, thoſe drawn from intel- | 
le&.” 3 
« They alſo have exertion of intellect, : 
Mr. Hermſprong replied. . Their two grand 


and who, think you, make their ſongs ? They 
have, indeed, a different mode of uſing their 
underſtandings, and a leſs variety of ſubjects; 
but our point is happineſs. I know not that 
they derive leſs from intellect than you.“ 
« Do they read? Mr. Glen aſked. 
They dv not,” replied Hermſprong. 
„ You do,” ſaid Glen. Would you 
give up the pleaſure you derive from this, 
for any pleaſure theſe people have ?” 
No,“ Mr. Hermſprong anſwered, © I 
would not. Reading is, as it were, a part of 
my exiſtence ; but, when with thoſe people, 
my hours of reading were their's of evening 
ſport. My pleaſure was perhaps more ex- 
quiſite; their's more lively. They ended 
with a ſalutary wearineſs, which diſpoſed them 
| | 2 to 
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to ſound repoſe; I, with head-ach perhaps, 
and with a yawning laſſitude that diſpoſed me 
to ſleep, indeed, and alſo to dream. But in 
Feality, is reading all pleaſure ? or is it plea- 
3 ſure to all ? Are there not amongſt you, who 


»9 
= q read becauſe they have nothing elle to do? 
way; ¶ co paſs, without abſolute inaction, thoſe hours 
They hich muſt be endured before the wonted 
their hours of pleaſure arrive? Or, is reading all 


profit? Is knowledge the ſure reſult ? Your 
Fcontradiftious diſputations, eternal as it ſhould 
ſeem, in politics, in religion, nay even in 
, philoſophy, are they not calculated rather to 
ronfound than enlighten the underſtanding ? 


5 Hour infinite variety, does it not tend to 
this, Fender you ſuperficial? And was it not juſtly 

aid by your late great moraliſt, Every man 
Ss now has a mouthful of learning, but nobody 
rt of bellyful?' In variety of knowledge, the 
ple, borigines of America are much your infe- 
ling giors. What they do know, perhaps they 
ak now better. But we are wandering from 
ded dur original queſtion, from E to the 


Jui bono.” 
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« And is there,” faid Glen, © no plea- | x ce 
ſure without a drawback, which you can Muc 


allow us to enjoy in a ſuperior manner ? N ot | to 
love, for example?“ Har: 
Of this,” ſaid Mr. Hermſprong, ſmil- 1 isf 
ing, I am little qualified to ſpeak. I left Fler 
America before I could well fall in love ac- {Wilc 
cording to nature, and have not yet learned % am 
all the refinements which conſtitute its value Ing 
in Europe. All I have obſerved is, that you hat 
are not ſatisfied with 1t in the fimple way in l Or. 
which our American Indians poſſeſs it. With kas 
you the imagination muſt be raiſed to an ex- Pein 
© traordinary height; I might almoſt ſay, ſet on or 
fire: and this you perform by dreſs, by 
concealments, and by ſentiment, hike ſugar | 
treble refined. But I repeat, this is a ſub- 
ject on which I cannot ſpeak.” ; 
4 Sg well, perhaps, as Mr. Glen,” aid 8 
Mr. Woodcock, „who has indeed ſuſtain- x 
ed ſome of its rudeſt ſhocks,” F: 
; — This fally of the parſon's rendering Mr. | 
«Vi 


Hermſprong curious, Glen was under the 
necel- | 


% 
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d plea- 1 :ceſlity of giving a ſummary of his life, 
u can Much in the manner he has previouſly given 
? Not to his readers; who will remember the 


are a Mrs. Garnet, of Lime, had in it; her 


* 
$ * 2 

— 2 

ag 

mil- © 
 » 


isfortunes, and ſubſequent diſtreſs. Mr. 
I left Hermſprong, on whom the relation of the 
'e ace Miſery of others had a ſaddening power, be- 


arned Mame more particular in his enquiries reſpect- 


value ng this venerable lady; but when he learned 
What ſhe was the aunt, the neglected aunt of 


it you | : 
ay in Lord Grondale, his eyes flaſhed fire; he 
With Wecame at once thoughtful and filent ; and 


Peing now near the * they {epatnjeg 
or that day. 


Vor. 1. C CHAP. 


* 


CHAP IV. 


: ON the next morning Hermſprong came 
to Mr. Glen's apartments, and found him 

Vriting to Mrs. Garnet, in anſwer to a letter 
lately received from her, written not in the 
whining manner of a mind ſuhk and debaſed 
by calamity, but with a dignified forrow 
which ſeemed to think complaint beneath 
it. f | 


1 1 ES 25 | Ke But,“ 
— 4 
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“ But,” ſaid Hermſprong, when he had 
read this letter, © for the honour of human 
nature, I hope Lord Grondale knows not 
| of this.” ; 

elt is,” replied Glen, „a rule in that 
noble houſe never to ſuffer the mention in it 
of a name which has been ſuppoled to de- 
grade it. Moſt willingly his Lordſhip would 
not have known; but Mrs. Garnet herſelf 
wrote him an account of her ſituation when 
ſhe had recovered from the violence of her 
firſt grief. This letter not being honoured 
with the leaſt notice, the good lady, whoſe 
mind, ſoftened by ſorrow, turned with a fond 
wiſh of reconciliation to her only relatives, 
for ſhe had heard with pleaſure of the grow- 
ing goodneſs of Miſs Campinet, requeſted 
me to endeavour, by perſonal application, to 
know the real diſpoſition of Lord Grondale's 
mind reſpecting berſelf. - Though, con- 
tinued Glen * I did not love, I did not fear 
his Lordſhip; and I went immediately to 
execute my commiſſion I found him juſt 
alghting from his chariot at his magnificent 
| N C 2 | Portico. 


* 
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portico. Not to hurt my cauſe, I accoſted | 


him with all the exterior marks of reſpect; 

and with that appearance of humility which 
is required in this, and I believe moſt other 
countries, from little perſons to great ones. 
I began my tale; his Lordſhip began to 
frown; but I had ſettled it with myſelf be- 
fore; that the frowns of a Lord one does not 
love, are not ſo killing as the frowns of a 
lady one does; ſo I proceeded with increaſ- 
ing intrepidity. His Lordſhip's patience, 


however, ſoon gave way; and he interrupted 
me with this queſtion—< Your name is 
Glen, I think?“ 


lt is, my Lord.” 
“ Grooby's baſtard, of Patten-place ?” 
That is not my fault, my Lord.” 
« Tell your employer ſhe has rendered 
herſelf ſtill more deſpicable by her agent; 


and learn another time to - ſpeak to Lord 


| Grondale with your hat off.” 2 


n eyes ſeemed to flame.— 


5 n 3 not kick the fellow ?“ {aid he. 


«c « Good ! * 
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« Good!“ replied Glen; © you are not 
yet quite acquainted with our manners. We 
Engliſh plebeians are not ſuppoſed to be de- 
ficient in freedom, but we don't kick Lords. 
We have tolerably awful ideas of rank.” 

By heavens!” ſaid Hermſprong, the 
ſon of a king would not have eſcaped it from 
me after ſuch an inſult.” 

« Yes,” ſaid Glen, © but you ſay you 
are a ſavage. To fay the truth, I almoſt 
forgot my politeneſs at that critical moment. 
\ted I laid, © Before you became a Lord, it would 
have been well to have learnt the manners of 
a gentleman.'—His Lordſhip deigned not a 
| reply, but walked_into his ſaloon, with a 
3 look that ought to have annihilated fo inſig- 
nificant an atom as myſelt.“ 

This heinous affront, of talking to his. 
Lordſhip,” continued Glen, with my hat 
600 on, was given becauſe it rained, and becauſe 
his Lordſhip ſtood ſheltered by tlie portico, 
I at the bottom of the ſteps, ſheltered only 
by a keen north-eaft wind. Yes,” conti- 
| nued Glen, © I did put on- my hat unbid- 
** 9398 25 den > 
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den; and there, as far as regards his Lord- ; 
Tips I have kept it ever lines | 


How far theſe young gentlemen pro- 
ceeded in their animadverſions on Lord 
*Grondale, is immaterial to the public. It 
is only neceſſary to remark that Mr. Herms- | 
ſprong ſoon left Mr. Glen's apartments, | 
ſaying, he had an engagement at many ; 
* diſtasce. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. v. 


—— — 


1 


SOME weeks had paſſed at Grondale- 
Place with a'decent quantity of order and 
tranquillity, Mrs. Stone fat unmoleſted in 
her chair- of honour ; and Lord Grondale, 
if he felt now and then the fting of Miſs 
Fluart's tongue, was recompenſed by the 
delightful feeling which the touch of youth 
and beauty is ſuppoſed to impart to elderly 
gentlemen, For this young lady had the 
Fes OA prettieſt 
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prettieſt Kkitteniſh moods imaginable ; in 
which the would ſometimes take poſſeſſionf 4d 
of his Lordſhip's lap, or draw him on to all 


ſmall game of romps, or ſay agreeable 4 
things reſpecting his perſon; the more why 
grateful, as his Lordſhip, in this particular, WF Mr 
had almoſt begun not to flatter himſelf, WW 

Whether Miſs Fluart had or jhad not con- 1 ” 
ceived any roguiſh deſign againſt the peace thit 
and dignity of Lord Grondale, my readers app 


muſt decide ftom ſubſequent events. Wbat 1 
is certain, is, that perceiving herſelf increaſe | 1 
in favour, ſhe enlarged her flattery and fa- Gre 
wiliarity, till it was evident Lord Grondale W the 
took ſo much pleaſure in her ſociety, that chr 
he would ſometimes ſtep out of the path of 4 
greatneſs to ſeek it. But we are at a time 

- when the grubs, hatching in his Lordſhip's 1 
pia mater, had ſcarce begun to crawl ; it will | 
be time enough to delineate them when they 
are well-formed maggots. | 


Ci 
? 


It 
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It was the fourth Sunday after Miſs Fluart 
had been a gueſt at Grondale, that his Lord- 
wi i) Tap declared his intention of going to 
3 church; for he went there, I never knew 


ee why, very often for a man of his rank. 
g Mrs. Stone did not go to church; not for 
N ant of piety, but becauſe ſhe could not fit 
RY with eaſe in any ſeat. but Lady Grondale's ; 

and his Lordſhip had not yet invited her 
peace 


3 thither in a way which ſhe could perfectly 


eaders NNN 

W hat 3 Axes 

Tl : As going to church is a family act, Lord 
d fa- | 


Grondale gave a place in his ſtate- coach to 
ndale the young ladies. As they entered the 
that chu ch-yard one way, they were met, al- 
h off 1 moſt at the church-door, by a group of 

tbree, which did not ſeem to give Lord 


ju 15 W Grondale much pleaſure, It conſiſted of an 
hey Felderly lady, rather infirm, hanging upon 
IT Mr. Hermſprong's WY and tollowed by 
Mr. Glen, 
At e Some 


SY 


9 


- 
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Some ſmall confufion Lord - Grondale | 
could not avoid betraying ; he averted; his 
face, however, and haſtened to his ſeat, } 
without a proper attention to the politeneſs 1 
due to Miſs Fluart at leaſt. The other trio 
paſſed into the ſeat, now Mr. Hermfprong's, 
in yo of his purchaſe. 


The Reverend Doctor Blick, I know not | 
by what ſort of inſpiration, this day outdid 
' himſelf, It was the 14th of July, an anni- 
verſary of the Riots at Birmingham; where a 
quantity of ptous makers of buttons, inſpired 
by our holy mother, had pulled down the 
diſſenting meeting houſes, together with the 
dwelling-houfes of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of ¶ eve 
that unpopular ſect. The Reverend Dr. mil 
Blick did not ſay this was exactly right; he pus 
only ſaid, that liberty had grown into licen- Be 
tiouſneſs, and almoſt into rebellion. Indeed ¶ Di 
nothing could be more true; for to take the ¶ cat 
liberty to burn my houſe, for drinking my de 
neizhbour's health (the imputed crime) ¶ rel 


7. 


. would vo 
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ndale ¶ would be rather rebellious with regard to the 
d his laws, and licentious with regard to me. : 
ſeat, WW | ar 
teneſs IlIf ever the church can be in danger, it 
r trio is ſo now,” faid the good Doctor. Now, 
ng's, when the Atheiſtical lawgivers of a neigh- 
bouring country have laid their ſacrilegious 
hand upon the ſacred property of the church; 
not now, when the whole body of Diſſenters here 
atdid WF have dared to imagine the ſame thing. 
annt- WF Theſe people, to manifeſt their gratitude 
crea for the indulgent, too indulgent” toleration 
pred ſbewn them, have been filling the nation 
1 the with inflammatory complaints againſt a con- 
1 the ſtitution, the beſt the world ever ſaw, or will 
d of ever ſee ; againſt a government, the viſeſt, 
Dr. mildeſt, freeſt from corruption, that the 
| pureſt page of hiſtory has ever yet exhibited. 
W Beſides this political daring, - one of their 
VDieines, if any thing divine could be predi- 
cated of ſo abhorred a ſect, has abſolutely 
| denied the moſt important tenet of our holy 
religion, the Trinity in Unity; has endea- 
voured to take from us the comfortable 
c 6 dJaoctrines 
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doctrines of atonement and grace—and in- 
directly, the immortality of our precious 


ſouls ;—for unleſs they are immaterial, how 
can they be immortal? But,” ſaid the 


Doctor, riſing in energy, © what can be 


by 
. 
1 
7 


expected from men who countenance the 
abominable doctrines of the Rights of Man? 


othe 
witt 
& uſu: 


ten 


nut. 


curt 
him 


Rights contradicted by nature, which has a 


given us an aſcending ſeries of inequality, 


corporeal and mental, and plainly pointed 
out the way to thoſe wiſe political diſtinc- 


tions created by birth and rank. To this | 


failure of reſpect to the dignitaries of the 
nation, and, let me add, to the dignitaries 


of the church, is to be aſcribed the alarming 


evils which threaten the overthrow of all re- 
ligion, all — all that 1s juſt and 
<P upon earth.” 


This e muſt have been agreeable 
to Lord Grondale, if he had had the ſatis- 
faction to hear it. But, beſides that great 
men do not uſually attend to ſermons, his 


3 s cogitations were probably on 
other 


the 


be 
the 


lan ? 


in- 
cious 
how | : | 
= tenants; and was in the coach fome mi- 
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other ſubjects; for he hurried from his ſeat 


with peculiar precipitancy, not ſtaying, as 
uſual, to receive the bows of his humble 


nutes before the ladies, who had ſome 
curtſies to perform, were able to join 


has 


ited 
inc- 
this 
the 
nes 
ling 
re- 


and 


ble 
tis- 
eat 
his 
on 
ler 
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CHAP. VI. 


N 


Ir was a week after their laſt parting, 
before Mr. Glen again ſaw Mr. Hermſprong, 
who called again to ſay adieu, and inform 


him to be in London in three days; and 
that he bad to requeſt of him to go to his 
houſe, and to entertain there a ſtranger who 
arrived laſt night, and whom he _ be ſo 
unfents: as to leave. 


his friend, that a certain neceſſity obliged 


| | 6c 1 


ing, 
"Ng, 
orm 
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and 
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« But you may beat London,”” Mr. Glen 
replied, . in two days, or almoſt in one.“ 

« On foot? ſaid Hermſprong. 

« Surely,” Mr. Hermſprong, © you can- 


not think of walking?“ 


« Oh, man of prejudice, why ? i in wha 


other way can I travel with equal pleaſure ?” 


« Pleaſure! pleaſure in England is not 
attached to the idea of W Your 
walks we perform in chaiſes.“ 

I pity you for it. For myſelf I. chule 
not to buy infirmity ſo dear.” 

Ves, the mode is dear, I allow; but what 
is that to you, who value money ſo little? 

My friend, who has told you that?” 

“ Your generolities.”” 

„ Pſhaw ! in my journey hitherto through 
life, I have only taken a taſte for different 
gratifications ; which, how ſhould I be able to 


| indulge, if I ſpent all my money in accom- 


modating myſelf ? For not ſquandering my 
money too, I have another reaſon, which I 
feel at my heart, I muſt be independent; as 
tar as ſocial man can be independent. In 

1 ; other 
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other words, I muſt be tree from the neceſ- 
| ity of doing little things, or ſaying /it/ 
words to any man. But enough of this,“ 
added Hermſprong; © I muſt bid you fare- 
well for a week ; and entreat you will ſpend 
that week principally, or wholly at my houſe. 
Reſpecting my friend I need ſay nothing: 
you will like each other. Farewell. 


Occupied with an inereaſing reſpect for 
this, as it appeared to him, extraordinary 
man, Mr. Glen took the road to his houſe. 
He overteok, on the road, a young woman, 
a native of the village, with a ſmall bundle 
under her arm. 

/ 
Ho far are you going, Sally?“ he 
„ Oh, Mr. Glen,” ſhe anſwered, I am 
going to live at Mr. Hermſprong's.“ 
In what capacity, Sally?“ 
« As chambermaid.” | 

I hope it will prove a good place to 
you, Sally.” | 
PL « Thank 
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Thank you, Mr. Glen; I dare ſay you 
do; for you have a kindly heart. And for 


g /1tle a | 

Fg 5 that matter there is not many people of 
5 Gre finerer characters than my maſter that is 
| ſpend going to be, if one may believe what poor 
hou bodies ſay. Howſoever, I muſt needs tell 
hing: you that I was a bit afraid, becauſe he is a 


young gentleman, and not married; for 
ſervants have nothing but their characters; 
and if that goes, all goes. So he ſends for 
me laſt night, and ſo I went; but I could 
hardly look up at him for thinking about 
this. So, juſt for all the world as if he could 
ſee in a body's thoughts, he faid, © Young 
woman, it is not ſo much into my ſervice 
you will enter, as into that of a lady, who is 
ſo good as to conſent to reſide with me for 
the preſent.” —Then, Sir, ſays I, be you 
married? and my face was all in a glow. 
He ſmiled, and ſaid, I am not; but you 
will not like the lady the worſe for that.“ 
Then he aſked me my wages; and I thought 
I would aſk enough, becauſe, you knows, 
Mr. Glen, one may bate. However he did 
not 
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not make one word; but took me into the 


parlour to as fine an old lady as ever I ſaw |} 


'1n all my days, that had come an hour before, 


in a poſt-chaiſe, as I underſtood afterwards. 


And my maſter ſaid to her, I ought not, 
Madam, to intrude buſineſs upon you fo 
early ; but here is a young woman of good 
character, who, 1 hope, will fuit you as your 
more immediate ſervant.” No my miſtreſs 


looked as if ſhe wanted to ſpeak, and could | 


not. So he walked out; and then the told 
me I was to be chambermaid; and now I am 
4 going to my place.” 


The hall- door opened before Mr. Glen 
could knock; and in ah inſtant he found 
— himſelf in the preſence of Sally's venerable 
| miſtreſs.” OP. 

ph, l heavens l he-exclaimed, . and 

is it Mrs.” Garnet 1 am ſo happy to ſee? 

Oh I comprehend WM. all. My excellent 
young friend 3:4 


. . N : 6 Excel- 


to the 
J ſaw 
xefore, 
wards. 
not, 
bu ſo 
good 
your 


ſtreſs 
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« Excellent indeed !”” the good lady ex- 


claimed, the grateful tear falling down her 


cheeks. For ſome time it was the congra- 


| tulating eye alone that ſpoke. When Mr. 


Glen expreſſed a deſire to know how this 
agreeable event was brought about, Oh!” 
ſays Mrs. Garnet, * I will tell you all. 

« On Wedneſday morning, as I was poi- 
ſoning my breakfaſt by bitter remembrances, 
a note was delivered me to the following 
purpoſe: That a ſtranger was charged with 
compliments from Mr. Glen, and begged 
permiſſion to wait upon me. You may be 
certain what would be the anſwer. He 
came ; we talked of you ; and he faid many 
things in your praiſe which could not. but be 


grateful to me. But, ſaid he, my friend 


Tequeſted me particularly to obſerve if there 
were any traces in your expreſſive counte- 
nance, which might ſeem to denote declining 


health; and I fear I do ſee ſomething.” —I . 


anſwered, that age would have its appro- 


Priate ſignature. I have not,” Mr. Herm- 
_ tfpr ong ſaid, any peculiar-ſkillin the ſcience 


of 
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_ of phyſiognomy, but with eyes to ſee, ſome- 
thing may generally be ſeen. In your very 
intelligent face, Madam, I ſee ſomething 
more than the effects of time I ſee anxiety.” 
* It was the tender and reſpectful air 
which accompanied theſe words, more than 
the words themſelves, which reached my 
heart. I could not anſwer. He took my 
withered hand, and touching it with his lips, 
faid, « I fear, Madam, this muſt appear an 
impertinent freedom in a ſtranger; but be 
allured, I have no impertinence at my 
heart. Two things Mr. Glen has taught 
me to reſpect in you, your yirtues and your 
ſorrows ; but who can ſee {orrow, and not 
_ wiſh, as far as poſſible, to alleviate it?“ 
Lou appear to have humanity, Sir,“ I 
anſwered, « and I doubt not that I have 
your good wiſhes.” 
Over and above the 3 ſtroke af 
deſtiny, Madam,” Mr. Hermſprong ſaid, 
'« [ learn from my knead, that fortune has 


been unkind to you.“ 


ſome- 
I very 
ething 
lety.“ 
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« Yes, Sir, poverty has ſtruck me now 
Jam old and helpleſs; but age brings me 
this comfort, I have leſs time to endure it.” 

« May it be permitted me, Madam, to 
turn the injuſtice of fortune to my own 
benefit?“ 

&« T beg, Sir, you will be explicit.” 

wy Moſt willingly, Madam ; only once 
mote let me entreat your pardon for my pre- 
ſumption.“ 

I know not that you have yet committed 
the offence.“ 

I fear I ſhall too ſoon. I am a young 
American, without father or mother ; but 

with a fortune that ſets me above the neceſ- 
ſity of employment. Left carly to my own 
bias, I contracted a paſſion for travelling ; 
and I have indulged it to ſatiety. I deſire to 
ſettle, to be ſtationary, at leaſt for a time. 
The wild and romantic ſcenes of Cornwall, 
with its natural curioſities, have pleaſed me, 
and engaged my attention, Grondale and 
its environs have particular beauties. TI have 
taken a houſe there; and I ſhould give 


dignity . ' 


* 
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dignity to myſelf, Madam, if I could pre- 
vail upon you to honour that houſe with 
your reſidence. It is the houſe in which the 
amiable Miſs Campinet hag ſo many years 
refided.” 
er extraordinary a propoſal from a 
ſtranger ſtruck me with a certain degree of 
aſtoniſhment, which muſt have been viſible 
to Mr. Hermſprong, for he continued thus: 
I perceive, Madam, my requeſt is going 
to meet the fate ſuch preſumption deſerves. 
Stranger as I am, I durſt not have made the 
propoſal, but. that within a few hundred 
yards of this houſe, you. have a friend who 
has all the reſpe& and reverence for you 
which you yourſelf can wiſh, in whom you 
have entire confidence; and is it not probable 


alſo that Miſs Campinet may wiſh to pay you 


the duty ſhe owes, and increaſe your happi- 
neſs and her own m?? 


= Indeed, Sir, you hold out flattering 


8 - but, Mr. Hermſprong, permit 
me to aſk 28 a you nr to Jour 
| in this 25 8 | 

« To 
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cc 10 myſelf, Madam, a great and moſt 
eſſential good. Senſible of the weakneſs of 
youth, 1 ſeek in you a corrective friend; and 
if I am ſo happy to deſerve it—a mother.“ 

« Mr. Hermſprong ſaid this with eyes fo 
animated, and a countenance ſo expreſſive 


d pre- 
with 
ch the 


Om A 


ee of and intelligent, I think I never ſaw a face 
ifible Nat once ſo handſome and ſo manly. ; I was 
hus : upon the point of conceding to his requeſt 
z0ing without, more confideration, when, Lord 
rves, Grondale came acroſs me, and with him a 

> the tribe of ene never conducive to my 
dred health or peace. 

who « 1 fear the terms Yam: upon with Lord 
you Grondale,” I anſwered, ** will prove an in- 
you ſuperable bar.“ 


ible J cannot,” Mr, Hermſprong 'Gaid, | 
« think him of the leaſt importance. What, 
Madam, after his proud and injurious treat- 
ment! What is Lord Grondale to you? 
His benevolence has never been exerted on 
your behalf; and were it now offered, I 
hope you have too much pride to r 
it.“ | 75 
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« And is there not,” I replied, © a pride 
which might be ſuppoſed to ſay, Can the 
aunt of Lord Grondale accept the benevo- 
lence of an entire ſtranger ?” 

« Why, my dear Madam,” ſays Mr. 
Hermſprong, gaily, © if you are ſubje& to 


fits of family pride, I know not with what 


weapons I can encounter ſo formidable a foe. | 
But have the goodneſs to conſider whether it 
is a pride of reaſon.” 

« No, Sir,—lI allow it. It 15 a pride of 
feeling.” 

Then pray, Madam, Gale n me ſo far 
as to try to conquer it; or expect in the 
evening to have it wreſted from you by force 
„3 ; 

With theſe enigmatic words, and an air 
of great reſpect, he withdrew. 
„His abſence was a few hours, and I 
uſed them in conſidering his propoſal. For 
the affirmative, were Mr. Hermſprong's open 
and manly behaviour, Miſs Campinet, you, 
and my poverty; for the negative, my 
pride. Unable to conquer this obſtinate 
1 feeling, 
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feeling, I was ſtill fluctuating when he re- 
turned. He ſpent the evening with me,— 
a confidential evening. He opened his 
heart, and a moſt amiable and generous one 
it is. All his communications I cannot dif- 
cloſe ; but he ſought and obtained my entire 
confidence, nor could I longer reſiſt his 
wiſhes,” - | 
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CHAP VII. 


1 Na week Mr. Hermſprong returned. His 


ſalutation of Mrs. Garnet was equally re- 
ſpectful and affectionate. Again and again 
he thanked her for the honour ſhe did him, 
and for the pleaſure ſhe gave him by hei 
\ kind condeſcenſion. 


Of the ſubjects of converſation the even- 
ing produced, one was Miſs Campinet. 
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Mrs. Gade had never ſeen this young lady. 
She had heard her ſpoken of, indeed, much 


to ber praiſe. Mr. Glen was profuſe in her 


applauſe, and excited in Mrs. Garnet the 
tendereſt wiſhes. To love, and to be loved 
by a relation ſo amiable, ſo benignant, ſhe 
ſaid, was all that was now wanting to com- 
plete her felicity. But the tender intereſt 
they had in each other was torn aſunder by 
pride and prejudice; and this pride and this 
prejudice, ſhe feared, had been infuſed into 
the tender mind of Miſs Campinet. 


On the Saturday evening, Mrs. Garnet 


mentioned her perplexity about going to 


church. She ſeldom failed, ſhe faid ; ſhe 
thought it her duty ; but circumſtanced as 
ſhe was, ſhe knew not how to reſolve on 
going. She looked up to Mr. Hermfprong 
for his opinion, 


« If, dear Madam, you think it a duty, 

I know of no conſideration which ought to 
exempt you from the performance of it 
. Surely 


A 
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Surely it is not you who ought to be embar- 
raſſed. Let Lord Grondale bluſh, —if he 


can bluſh, ſaid, ae Mr. Herm- ſeci 
ſprong. = © 

« I] am really very weak,” ſaid Mrs. | Ga 
Garnet. 2 


„Ves, Madam, and for that kid | 
or any weakneſs ariſing from fear, you muſt | 
permit me to invert the order of things, and 
become your preceptor, as in all things elſe 
you muſt be mine. To you, what is Lord 
Grondale? Can you fear a man whom you 
have acquired a right to pardon * A man 
whoſe mind is mean — ſo mean as to incite 
him to commit acts of injuſtice, of inhuma- 
nity! can he be feared? He, whoſe life 

has ſcarce been marked by one act of energy ? cr 


Who owes the little conſequence he poſſeſſes in 

| to his title and his money ? How feeble muſt J. 
be the reſentments. of a man humiliated by . at 

his vices? Oppoſe him with the manly ſpirit al 

of conſcious rectitude, you will find him a d 
child; a ſulky, pouting one indeed; but a 


ſtill a child. If you want conviction, I dare 
| | engage 


| alſo that I am not the laſt. 
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engage to) give it you; for I know myſelf 
marked out for the object of his mean and 


ſecret perſecution.“ 


«© You aſtoniih me, Sir, ſaid Mrs. 
Garnet, and Glen could have ſaid the ſame, 


„ by the boldneſs of your language.“ 


« It was impoſed on me as a duty by my 
father,” Mr. Hermſprong anſwered, © to 
ſpeak, when I did ſpeak, with the ſpirit of 
conſcious truth; and to act, when I did act, 
with the ſpirit of conſcious juſtice. I have 


| obeyed my father; and hope I have been 
W rewarded, as he promiſed me I ſhould, by 


a proper portion of firmneſs and intrepidity, 
It this, as I ſuſpect, bas the appearance of 
boaſting, I anſwer, that to the weak and 
enervating humility of thinking, or pretend» 
ing to think, worſe of myſelf than I deſerve, 
Jam, and defire to be, a ſtranger. That I 
am not the firſt of men, I know. I know 
I ſee not the 
dithculty of man's becoming a judge, . toler- 
* Juſt, of the temper of his mind, as well 
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as of the temperature of his body; and | 
learning the leſſon, conceived fo hard to be 
learned, of thinking himſelf what he is. 1 
have energies, and I feel them; as a man, | 
have rights, and will ſupport them; and, in | 
acting according to principles I believe to be 
juſt, I have not yet learned to fear.“ 


I wiſh the world, that is the original ; 
thinkers in it, would meet together in ſome | 
barn, it need not be very large, and deter- 
mine what is to be thought of ſuch preten- | 
ſious. Is this the ſtuff of which the pride of 
our people of rank and faſhion is made? 
That it is pride, of ſome fort, I have no 
doubt; for I, Gregory Glen, the ſon of 
nobody, ſelt myſelf raiſed, exalted by it. I | 
almoſt began to think myſelf a man. But it 
is a word of bad augury. Kings like it not; 
parſons preach it down; and Juſtices of the 
Peace ſend out their warrants to apprehend 
it. Let us leave it to its fate; and only ob- 


ſerving, that 1 in conſequence of Mr. Herm- 
ſprong's 
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; and ſprong's ſpirited ſupport, Mrs. Garnet aſ- 
to be Wſumed courage enough to go to church, ac- 


is. I companied by the two gentlemen ; and this 
nan, I Wwas the trio which infuſed, as parſon Evans 
nd, in ¶ would ſay, a trembling of mind into Lord 
to be Grondale, and almoſt ſuffuſed his cheek. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Tue dinner of this adverſe ſabbath paſſed 
over rather unpleaſantly at Grondale Hall. 
His Lordſhip was grave and ſilent. At fuch 
a time, how could Doctor Blick talk? Miſs. 
* Fluart was buly in repenting a little indiſcre- 
tion towards Mrs. Stone, and Mrs. Stone in 
concealing her mortification. And Mais 
Campinet was engaged in the ſtudy of her 
father's countenance, where ſhe ſaw a certain 
indefinable ſomething ſhe never ſaw before. 
JAE) 5 When 
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When the evening came, the young ladics, 
$ uſual, choſe a walk. A favourite one was 
Lippen Crag. I know not what made it fo 

| to Miſs Fluart ; but with Miſs Campinet, no 

Joubt, it was piety. With due gratitude to 
Providence, and to the agent it had been 


+ Wilcaſed to employ on ſo gracious an occaſion, 


Nie delighted to view her danger, and tremble. 
t her eſcape. Even Mr. Hermſprong, 


| Whole walks were leagues, whoſe medita- 


ions the whole phenomena of nature, even 
e has been known more than once to ſtride 
few miles out of his way, to look at this ter- 
Wible crag, to think better of himſelf for 
Þaving been this agent of Providence, and to 
Woh that Caroline Campinet ſhould be the 
laughter of Lord Grondale. 


To this claſſic ſpot, — not claſſic yet,—it 
muſt wait till this adventure has become the 
ubject of an epic ſuperior tothe Iliad, — came 
he young ladies about ſeven in the evening; 
ind amongſt the objects viewed from the 
ummit, was the ſame group of three they 
0 5 -.. nat 
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deſire to ſee the ſcene of her grand-niece's 
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had in the morning met in the church-yard. _ 
Though the walk was to her rather a long t 
one, Mrs. Garnet ventured upon it, from. a Mi 


danger. 


A ſmall tinge of the roſe, on the cheek of o: 


Miſs Campinet, gave the intelligence of 2 
ſomething to Miſs Fluart. * 
6 
te 


My dear,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, © I 
think we had better return.“ 

Ves, ſaid Miſs Fluart, „but not by 
the way we came. For if I am right, the 
other way comes your hero, and probably 
his mother ; though I thought he had none. 
You know, my dear, I have not ſeen him 
this month ; and, to tell you the truth, I 
long for it very much. What pity it is, he 
ſhould be a ſavage, and not love Lords!“ 


Miſs Campinet, though not without alittle 
real or ſeeming reluctance, yielded to the 


inclinations of her friend. The parties met. 
The 
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The gentlemen made their obeiſances. The 
young ladies returned their curtſies, but 
with ſomething like a reſerve on the part of 
Miſs Campinet, and paſſed on. 


They had proceeded an hundred yards, 
perhaps, and Mails Fluart was beginning to 
give vent to a {mall matter of ill humour at 
this ſtupid formality, when a flep was heard 
behind, and a voice that ſaid, And is pride 
too the attribute of Miſs Campinet ?” 


She turned about. It was Mr. Herm- 
ſprong who had ſpoken thus, and there was 
ſomething a little like indignation in his 


abl 
8 face. 
him : ; | 
51 2 Why,“ ſaid Miſs Campinet ; “ why, 
* Sir, am J accuſed ot pride?“ 
N « Know you that lady?“ 

No, Mr. Hermſprong, indeed I do 
tle not.“ | IE 
he „ Her name is Garnet now, once Maria 
* Campinet, the ſiſter of your grandfather, the 
le D 6 bs late 
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late Sir Wilham Campinet. Can ſhe be to- have 
WT unknown to you?“ My 
% have heard my late aunt mention a ¶ hav: 
Mrs. Garnet, who was 850 to have diſgraced 1 
her family by marriage. EA 
Oh pride! pride! Was ſhe never the 
ſubject of Lord Grondale's diſcourſe?ꝰ | 
Never that I know of. I believe it is a | 
rule of our - houſe, never to ſpeak of any 
branch of it who have offended.” 
Not to- day did Lord Grondale ſpeak | 
of her?” 
No, Sir; my father was not quite as 
uſual to-day, but I know not the cauſe.” ? 
She is the caule ; that venerable lady; 
the ſiſter of his father. That pride ſhould 
be a giant, and humanity a dwarf!“ 
Is wy father the cauſe of this apoſ- 
trophe 7” + 
« Yes, good Faces yes. But pardon 

me, Miss Campinet, to you ſuch things 
ſhould not be ſaid. Your gentle nature 
knows not barbarity. Lou are too juſt and 
too HY for pride of this odious ſtamp. I 


haye 
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have diſtreſſed you. I entreat your pardon. 
My indignation was juſt, but ought not to 
have been diſcloſed to you.“ 


Mr.-Hermſprong now gave Miſs Campi- 
net a ſummary of Mrs. Garnet's hiſtory. It 
was with ſome pathos he drew a picture of 
ber diſtreſſes; and concluded with the hopes 
and wiſhes Mrs. Garnet had fo fondly and 
tenderly expreſſed. 


The recital drew many a ſigh from Mis 
Campinet. 


% Indeed,” ſaid ſbe,.—“ indeed Mr. 
Hermſprong, I wiſh to pay my duty to my 
W vencrable relation,—to pay it this inſtant > 
poſ= but, fituated as I am, is it proper ?” 

„Why not, Miſs Campinet?“ 

% Mr. Hermſprong, your benevolent 
virtues excite my admiration. As a brother, 
I could conſult and confide in yau. But you 
hate or deſpiſe my father. This is too vi- 
ible. It grieves. me. Yet I muſt expreſs. * 

my 
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my wonder at ſo fixed an averſion. My 
father may be proud ; but 1s it ſo uncommon 
to be proud? Or is it uncommon for a per- 
ſon to be angry at another who defeats a 
favourite purpoſe? This unhappy prejudice 
prevents me from conſidering you as the 
proper perſon to give me the advice I want. 
I long to pay my duty to my reſpectable 
aunt ; but my father! Need I ſay more?“ 

Jou are ever amiable, Miſs Campinet» 
even 1n your errors.” | 

ce Errors! can filial obedience ever be 
error?“ 

% have been taught, and taught by a 
father, to attend to the truth of things only, 
and to reject all prejudices that lead to injuſ- 
tice. An illegal a& you muſt not do, even 
by the command of a father ; and ought you 
to do a wrong one?“ 

« But ſurely it may be wrong to do a right 
thing, when prohibited by a father.” 

eh "What, if that right thing be a duty 
alſo, and the prohibition pride, prejudice, 
or caprice ?”? 


« And 
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« And ought a child to erect herſelf into 
a judge of her father's motives ?”” 

« Adieu, Miſs Campinet ! I muſt join the 
reſpectable Mrs. Garnet, to whoſe calami- 
ties I now fear you will add one, deeper than 
moſt of thoſe ſhe has already ſuffered.” 
Stop, Mr. Hermſprong, I beg you, ſtop. 

Whatever be the conſequence, I entreat you 
to introduce me to my revered aunt. What- 
ever be the conſequence, I will obey the 
impulſe of my heart. Do you condemn me, 
Miſs Fluart?“ 

« No, indeed.“ 

« Miſs Fluart,” ſaid Hermſprong, 1 
aſk a thouſand pardons ; I have ſinned dread- 
fully againſt politeneſs.” 

« T was indeed afraid I ſhould not have 
had the honourof Mr. Hermſprong's notice,” 
{aid Miſs Fluart. 

« Pardon me, Madam ; my mind was 
full ; and full, indeed, it muſt have been, 
when it ſhut my eyes to the charming Miſs 
Fluart,” 


. « When 
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« When your compliments do come, 
however, they come in a full ſtream.” _ 
« No, Miſs Fluart, I am but a learner of 
this art, and awkward, as learners uſually 
are. But ſee, Miſs Campinet, Mrs. Garnet 
has ſtopped. Permit me to introduce you 


to each other.“ 


Mr. Hermſprong broke the firſt cold forms 
of ceremony; Mrs. Garnet looked, rather 
than ſpoke her ſatisfaction, and embraced 
her dear relation with ardour. Miſs Cam- 
pinet entreated indulgence for errors; and 
hoped ſhe might be able to atone for paſt 
neglect by future attention. A little while 
they walked together; and then parted, 


much delighted with the rencontre. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Tuns pleaſure, to Miſs Campinet, was at 
ber return damped by the ſtill gloomy ap- 
pearance of Lord Grondale. Mrs. Stone 
was indiſpoſed, and Doctor Blick gone | 
home; ſo his Lordſhip and the young ladies 
ſat down to ſupper in ſolemn ſilence. When 
the table was diſſerved, Miſs Campinet vow 
tured to ſay, «I fear you are not well, papa. 

His Lordſhip's anſwer was not in his Kindeſt 


manner, It was a queſtion rather ſternly 
aſked ; 
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aſked ; ** © Who were thoſe people you were 
walking with on the moor ?” _ 
„ The lady was Mrs. Garnet,” Mais 
Campinet replied ; © the gentlemen, Mr. 
Hermſprong and Mr. Glen.” 

lt is very remarkable, Caroline,” ſaid 
his Lordſhip, “that if there be people in the 
world I more particularly diſlike, you are 
ſure to ſelect them for your acquaintance 
and favourites,” 


Indeed, papa, they are not ſelected; 


they are my acquaintance by accident, Mr, 


Glen, indeed, was known to my late aunt ; 
and was very obliging in procuring me books 
and muſic. Mrs. Garnet I never ſaw, nor 
ſcarce heard of, before to-day. To Mr. 
Hermſprong I owe my life. I ought to be 
. grateful ; but your Lordſhip not approving, 
I dare only be civil. If we meet, it is merely 

by accident.” | 
Accident,“ his Lordſhip Waden « g 
a moſt uſeful perſon, and the greateſt pimp in 
the creation. Accident, I ſuppoſe, carried 
| you 
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you back to theſe people after you had paſſed 
them.“ 

« No, Sir. I did not know Mrs. Garnet 
till Mr. Hermſprong followed to reproach me 
for not taking notice of her. It was then I 
firſt learned our conſanguinity, her merit, 
and her diſtreſſes. I thought it my duty to 
pay her my reſpects. I hope I have your 
approbation, papa, and your permiſſion to 
repeat them. Mrs. Garnet is at preſent Mr. 
Hermſprong's gueſt.” 

“ Very good,” ſaid his Lordſhip ; ; * how 
admirable 1s the artleſs ſimplicity of young 


ladies ! If you are grateful, Caroline, you 


will raiſe an altar to accident. Accident 
carried you to the brink of Lippen Crag, and 
placed your hero there. Accident has made 
him leave off a life like that of the wandering 
Jew. Accident has enforced him to buy a 
houſe, and ſettle in this charming neighbour- 
hood, Accident, no doubt, introduced him 
to my fool of an aunt ; and accident cauſed 


him to bring her here. So accident bas 


opened you a road 1 into Hermſprong's houſe; 
and 
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and made that, which the world would call a 
breach of decorum, ſeem a duty.” 

« How cruel this is! ſaid Miſs Campinet, 
burſting into tears. 
„ My dear,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, * his 
Lordſhip means nothing by all this, but to 
ſhew his ingenuity.” 

« I mean all I fay, and more,” Lord 
Grondale replieJ. 
„ Then,“ ſaid Miſs Fluart, © it is the 
completeſt triumph of pride and prejudice 
over poor common ſenſe, that has ever fallen 
under my notice.“ 

«© Now,” returned Lord Grande, ce for 
a ſpecimen of your ingenuity.” 
__ hgBut I cannot really believe that it does 

appear to your Lord(hip, that Mr. Herm- 

ſprong ſought Mrs. Garnet with a view ta 
give Caroline an opportunity to come to his 
houſe.” | 

Such may be my ſuſpicions, I preſume,” 
Lord Grondale anſwered, ©* without any 
unpeachment of my underſtanding.“ 


« I allow 
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„ allow it fo be very cunning and very 
characteriſtic, Miſs Fluart replied ; © I 
only deny its truth.” 

« T can very readily ſuppoſe, Miſs Fluart, 
that you know the truth better than myſelf; 
but i cannot ſo eafily ſuppoſe you will im- 
part it to me.“ f 

« Why not, my Lord?“ 

« Oh! it is abſurd in me to imagine that 
ſo immaculate a lady as Miſs Campinet 
ſhould have ſecrets ſhe would not chuſe a 
father ſhould know; or that the ſhould have 
a friend who would not chuſe to betray 
her,” | 

“So kind a father muſt claim unlimited 
confidence. But Caroline is baſhful ; fo I 
will tell your Lordſhip a plain tale, that will 
convince you of its truth, if your Lordſhip 
does not find it inconvenient and diſagreeable 
to be convinced.” | 


To this Lord Grondale made no reply. 


« Mrs. 
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c Mrs, Garnet, continued Miſs Fluart, 
* has been known to Mr. Glen many years. 
He 1s rather a compaſſionate man, and al- 
ways lamented, though he could little relieve, 
her diſtreſſes. In talking over the memoirs 
of the houſe of Grondale with Mr, Herm- 
ſprong, Mrs. Garnet came to be ſpoken of; 
and this ſtranger, a compaſſionate man allo, 
took it into his head, that the aunt of Lord 
Grondale ought not to want bread ; and 
having now a houſe of his own, he went to 
her, and prevailed upon her, I know not by 
what Ka to * this houſe as her 
aſylum,” 

dbb arguments,” ſaid his He 
* may be gueſſed at. 

« They may, my Lord; but they may be 
gueſſed at wrong, if in benevolence, your 
Lordſhip will ſee nothing but cunning, and 
in integrity, nothing but ſelf.” 

« It is not ablolutely neceſſary, Miſs 
Fluart,” faid his Lordſhip, with much dig- 
nity, ©* that things ſhould appear in the ſame 
light to you as to me, I preſume ] have ſeen 
AER. more 
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more of .the world than you have. With 
me, the ſimple credulity of youth is paſſed. 
Men are benevolent tor many purpoles 
ſome not very laudable. And in your opi- 
nion, is it extremely abſurd to ſuppole that 
a young fellow, whom nobody knows, who 
has no connex1ons, or keeps them ſecret, 
ſhould be an adventurer, and deſirous of 
making the moſt of his good fortune?“ 

« And why, my Lord, 1s Suſpicion, with 
her ifs and ands, o forward, and Candour ſo 
backward ? What better criterion is there to 
judge of men as well as trees, than by your 
fruits ye (hall know them.“ 

« Judge as you pleaſe, Miſs Fluart, and 
give me leave to do the ſame; only, when 
you cbuſe to favour me with your 1deas, 
have the goodneſs to ſpare your inuendoes; 
and do not ſuppoſe my conduct to Mrs, 


Garnet is without cauſe.“ 


«. Oh dear! my Lord, I never ſuppoſed 
any ſuch thing ; every body knows there a are 
two cauſes.“ 


« May 
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% May J enquire what they are?“ 

Oh, — but it is not polite to call every 
thing by its proper name. Beſides, your 
Lordſhip may be angry.” 

« Politeneſs to Lord Grondale does not 
ſeem to make a part of Miſs Fluart's neceſ- 
ſities. His anger indeed might be rather 
difagreeable ; but it cannot be excited by 


the opinions of a mob.” 


“This is a moſt convenient way of think- 
ing for the great, in whoſe favour mob does 
not now form many of its notions. On other 
accounts, as well as Mrs. Garnet's, it accuſes 


Lord Grondale of pride and avarice.“ 
- His Lordſhip nodded. 


& As to avarice,” continued Miſs Fluart, 
ve it is a ſubſtantial cauſe ; I have nothing to 
fay againſt it; nor indeed againſt pride much; 
what would rank be good for without it ? 


But as the ſons of nobility honour the daugh- 
ters of plebeians, when they happen to be 


rich ; I do not ſee why the daughters of 
| | nobility 
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nobility may not honour the ſons of en 
for like caules.” | 1207, 

c I believe, Miſs Fluart, it is d to 
avoid diſcuſſing opinions of this ſort. What 
expect from my daughter is obedience; 
and I dare ſay I ſhall have it if Miſs Fluart 

pleaſes.“ 

* What, my Lord, implicit obedience and 
unconditional ſubmiſſion ?“ 

Even ſo, Miſs Fluart.“ 

« 'That never fits well upon men's ſto- 

machs, and hardly upon women's; though 
I muſt own they are properly brought up for 

it, ſome of them.” 

I think not, if you mean Miſs Cam- 
pinet. But we ſhall ſee. The firſt mark of 
obedience I exact from her is, never, on any 
pretence, to enter Hermſprong's doors.” 

« May I not be allowed, Sir,” ſaid the 
timid Caroline, * ſomewhere: to pay my duty 
to my aunt ??” - 

No, I forbid it; ſhe has no claim up- 
on your duty. That woman is renounced; 
and the renunciation is a family act. if 5 
VOL, 11, E « This 


® 


TY HERMSPRONG. 
„ This is very hard, indeed,” faid Mis fro! 


Campinet, the tears pouring into her fair ther 
eyes. I hope : have Mis Lordſhip's per- 60 
miſſion to retire.” ſaid 

6] find no difficulty in indulging you in diſe 
that requeſt,” faid his Lordſhip; and the a 


mortified Caroline haſtily withdrew. 
| Tit 

Atſter a few minutes” ſilence, during which 
the roſe and the lily had contended for em- 
pite in Miſs Fluart's pretty face, ſhe ſaid, 
with a ſmiling archneſs, © Pray, my Lord, 
how long do you intend to live?“ 

« As long as poſſible,” returned his Lord- 
ſhip. : 2063-1 52 
That is really very cruel now. If it was 
not for that terrible reſolution,” continued 
Miſs Fluart, going to him, and ſtroking his 
face with playful wantonneſs, I don't know 
but I thonld-offer myſelf for this girl's ſtep- 
mother ; for I love authority and a coach and 
ſix ;—andthoughyour Lordſhipꝰs commands 
are ſo perfectly reaſonable, yet that head- 
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ſtrong girl will think it hard to obey 
them.“ a 
« Greater hardſhips,” Lord Grondale 
faid, may poſſibly be the conſequence of 
diſobedience.” 

« Certainly, my Lord; for I ſhall with- 
draw the light of my motherly countenance 
from her, and make her ſtand in a corner, 
till ſhe cries, —pray, pray.“ 

This is a ſubject, Miſs Fluart, that 
might, without much unpropriety, be treated 
with leſs levity ; and as I am not diſpoſed to 
trifle, I muſt beg leave to wiſh you a good 
night, with this concluding obſervation : If 
Miſs Campinet aſſumes the liberty of diſpo- 
ſing of herſelf, without, or contrary to, my 
approbation, I ſhall aſſume the liberty of 


diſpoſing, as I pleaſe, of the affection and 


property of Lord Grondale.“ 


The conſcious ſenſe of dignity which ſwell- 
ed his Lordſhip's features, on the conception 
and * of this ſublime and beautiful 

n nti- 
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ſentiment, cannot be deſcribed, nor, I pre- 
ſume, felt by plebeian ſouls ; and ſurely none 
but plebeian fouls will condeſcend to read 
theſe humble memoirs. Miſs Fluart ſeemed 
about to reply; but Lord Grondale waved 
his hand by way of prohibition; rang for his 
valet ; wiſhed Miſs Fluart an awful good» 
night, and retired, - 


* „„ 
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CHAP. X. 


Miss F LUART went to her friend's 
apartment, whom ſhe found ſtill in tears. 


ys crying muſt be a ſweet pretty 

amuſement, Caroline,“ ſaid ſhe ; © you are 

ſo fond of it! Could not you teach me the 
art, my dear?“ 

« ] hope, Maria,” Miſs Crd an- 

ſwered, “ your tears will flow for others— 

never for yourſelf.” 


E 3 | « Then 
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«© Then you do not find them pen 
_ rable ?”? - 

5 3 ſo, Maria; for they re- 
lieve pain.“ 

« And this pain too is a fort of favoirite 
very often, if one may judge. by the ready 
admiſſion he finds into gentle boſoms.” 

«© The ſecret of keeping him out would 
indeed be invaluable. mw 

« I have it, my dear. It is a Ae of 
my own ; and 1s nothing more than a pro- 
found reflection how troubleſome and uſeleſs 
a gentleman he 1s.” 

. Alas! he enters before the reflection.“ 

In that caſe we muſt turn him out; 
and if one ſort of conſideration will not effect 
it, a wiſe perſon, like myſelf, will try an 
hundred others. Pray, my dear, have you 
ever made an eſtimate of the quantity of 
your father's affeftion ?” 

“ An eſtimate! Sure, Maria, it is ineſti- 
mable . ö 


\ 


« Yes, 
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Ves, my dear, when in full growth. 


But Lord Grondale's don't ſeem to be in 
that ſtate of dimenſion.“ * 

This is a ſubject, Maria, that lies very 
near my heart.“ 

« IT underſtand the cnt my d | 
But that heart I want to take a naked peep 
into; to ſee if it is compoſed of true femi- 
nine matter; if it prefer girandoles and the 
heart-ach, to a ſimple candle and content.” 

« I ſee the extent of your queſtion, my 


dear Maria. But ſuppoſe I could determine 


to buy peace with the loſs of fortune, would 
not that peace be as much wounded by my 
own breach of filial obligation, as by my 
father's unkindneſs? It then, (continued 
Miſs Campinet, with a faint ſmile,) the 
heart ach muſt be borne, one may as well 
have the girandoles along with it.“ 

„Why, this now, Caroline, is ingenious, 
and I dare ſay ingenuous; it is ſo like the reft 
of the daughters of Eve; and yet it leaves 
me ſtill in doubt, whether this meek and 
humble duty has its foundation in love, 

E 4. money, 
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money, or one or other of the ten command- 


ments.“ 
Lou are very whimſical, Maria,” 

And you, Caroline, inſtructive. I had 
got into the fooliſh way of -thinking that 
women did not love tyrants, whether huſ- 
bands or fathers.” 
lt is a fight of every day, Maria, that 
-women, wives at leaſt, continue to love the 
tyrants, when the n has become al- 
moſt inſupportable.“ | 
Depend upon it, it is nothing but a 
habit of fondneſs the filly things have ac- 
quired, and not had time to get rid of,” 

% But, Maria, a tyrant is a very barſh 
term; z too harſh I hope, to be properly ap- 
plied to Lord Grondale.” 

* Oh quite! for what has he done, but 
governed with abſolute ſway, as great men 
ought ; and turned his daughter out of 
doors, to make room for perſons of merit.” 
And Mrs. Stone has merit, Maria; let 
us do her juſtice; and if my father chuſes 
| | to 
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to treat her more as a friend, than a ſervant, 
what right have I to complain?“ 

« Oh, no !—he might have married her, 
and begat you a few loving brothers.” 

« Certainly he might; and had he given 
me a reſpectable mother, ſo far from con- 
ſidering it as an injury, I ſhould have re- 
joiced at the event.“ | 

« Well, Caroline, fince you are ſo fond 


of reſpectable ſtep-mothers, I will try to 


accommodate you, I have ſome thoughts 
of taking that dignity upon myſelf, and am 


glad to find you in ſuch dutiful inclinations.” 


* And have you conſulted Lord Gron- 
dale, mamma?“ 

« Yes, his eyes.; and eyes will ſometimes 
betray the ſecrets of elderly gentlemen, as 
well as of young maidens. So God blefs 
you, my dear child; be a good girl, and go 
quietly to ſleep.“ 
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CHAP. XI. 


thou. tyranny, that excepted which young 
ladies exerciſe over their lovers, Miſs Fluart 
held in tolerable deteſtation; that of Lord 
Grondale over Miſs Campinet was not the 
leſs odious to her, becauſe it aſſumed variety 


of ſhapes, When his Lordſhip was under 


the gentle influence of pure genuine ill-hu- 


mour, it was the ſtern frown of authority, 
that bears not the ſhadow of diſobedience or 
_ contradiction. When the dining table had 
. procured him a ceſſation of this overflow of 


„ F bile, 
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bile, and diſpoſed him to hilarity, it was the 
moſt bitter irony that his Lordſhip, and for 
this he did not want talents, could 1nvent. 
There was, however, a middle humour, in 
which he permitted Miſs Campinet to enjoy 
a certain degree of tranquillity; and this 
deſirable portion of harmony, Miſs Fluart 
was deſirous to produce'in Lord Grondale as 
often as poſſible. Her powers of blandiſh- 
ment were not ſmall ; and ſhe broke through 
her own diſguſt, to exert them for the ſer» 
vice of her friend. In the beginning of her 
little romps with his Lordſhip, ſhe had to 
contend with a certain hauteur which ſeemed 
to ſay, why ſhould I thus condeſcend? It 
was, however, ſoon apparent to this young 
lady, that but for this ſenſe of degradation, 
her ſportive play would not be in the lat 


diſagreeable. 


In a little time, this dignified ſenſation © 
appeared to have given way; Lord Grondale 
ſeemed growing into fondneſs ; and Mis 
Fluart was taken with an irreſiſtible inclination 
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to ſubdue his Lordſhip wholly. She flattered 
herſelf it was for the ſole purpoſe of being 
enabled eſſentially to ſerve her friend; and if 
this was the leading motive, who will blame 
her, if a deſire to plague his Lordſhip, or if 
a little gratification of vanity were aſſiſtant 
cauſes ? Nothing, however, was farther from 
her intention, than to become the wife of 
Lord Grondale ; and it was therefore a ne- 
ceffary conſequence, that nothing on her part 
ſhould be faid or done, that could legally, 
or in foro conſcientiæ, be conſtrued to bind 
her to ſuch an event. 


On the part of Lord Grondale, it was a 
war of pride with the ſenſes. On ſome ſmall 
occaſions, he ſaid to himſelf, * This little gipſey 
bas certainly an inclination to become Lady 
Grondale ;” and when ſhe had ſaid to him one 
day,.“ How amiable you would be, my dear 
Lord, if you could always preſei ve this good 
humour and vivacity,” he became aſſured of 
it. Love, like other chronic paſſions, —E 
| had like to have faid difeaſes,—has its fits of 
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progreſſion and retrocedence, its hot and cold 
fits. Lord Grondale experienced this. Soon 
after, he ſaid, ſhe has 20, oool; and this aſ- 
ſociated with the lady's other prettineſſes, 


and finally became the grand auxiliary of 
love. | | 


Now theſe were the reſpective ſtates of 
mind of the Lord and Lady, on the morning 
of that unholy ſabbath, when the ſpectre 
of Mrs. Garnet appeared in the church- 
yard. His Lordſhip forgot he was under 
the neceſſity of being always in good hu- 
mour ; Miſs Fluart forgot it was her buſi- 
nels to keep him ſo ;—the affair of the even- 
ing increaſed his Lordſhip's irritability ; this 
revived Miſs Fluart's ſatirical vivacity ; and 
the melancholy conſequence was, the ex- 
pulſion of love and badinage from the re- 
ſpective breaſts of the gentleman and lady; 
and when they would have been reſtored, 
but for an accident, is more than I can 
lay, 
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At the extremity of the pleaſure ground, 


bordering on the moor, Lord Grondale, 


ſoon after his acceſſion to the eſtate, had 
| built a ſort of pleaſure houſe, an octagon, 
on an artificial mount. It had obtained the 
name of the pavilion. In his carher years, 
his Lordſhip made of it a fort of temple of 
Fame, and adorned it with the portraits of his 


- own beſt hunters and racers, and of thbſe 
who had obtained the greateſt renown on the 


arduous. plains of Aſcot and Newmarket, 
This taſte | declining, theſe portraits had 
given place to paintings of another ſpecies, 
capital, no doubt, his Lordſhip having been 


conſidered as a connoiſſeur. | * 
7 


V 


of ſanctum; it was open only to himſelf, a 


few of his more particular friends on their 
annual viſit, and once a week perhaps, uſu- 
ally on Sunday evening, to the perſon of 


merit: ſo it happened to be on the eve of 
that ſabbath, ſo mortifying to Lord Grondale. 
From thence it was they faw the movements 


of 
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of the parties, as deſcribed in our eighth chap- 
ter of this volume; which “ tortured his 
Lordſhip almoſt tomadneſs,” and ſubjected 
Mrs. Stone to his ſtern rebuke, for the mere 
endeavour to reaſon him into placidity. 


It was ſeveral evenings after this, when 
Lord Grondale had begun to long for a few 
of Miſs Fluart's ſugared ſweets, and Miſs 
Fluart to wiſh he would, that this young 
lady was ſtrolling the pleaſure grounds alone; 

Miſs Campinet having determined that even- 
ing to write to Mrs. Garnet a thing ſhe had 
attempted every day fince her father's pro- 
hibition, but in which ſhe had not yet ſuc- 
ceeded to her mind. A few yards from the 
pavilion, turning a walk, Miſs Fluart almoſt 
ran againſt Lord Grondale. The good Peer 
ſaid, with a tone of good nature, Have I 
the pleaſure to ſee Miſs Fluart er. and 
alone?“ 

« Caroline is indolent,” Miſs Fluart an- 
ſwered ; © the choſe the zephyrs of her own 
apartment, rather than'the zephyrs of your 

Tp 
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Lordſhip's groves. Oh dear ! (ſhe continued) 
now I think of it, I have long had a deſire 
to take a peep into your Lordſhip's pavilion, 
where you have never yet invited me.“ 

J invite you now, then,” ſaid Lord 
Grondale, hobbling up the ſteps, and un- 
locking the door. 

I hear,” ſays ſhe, aſcending, © it is a 
little palace of paintings.” 


The firſt object which ſtruck her view, 


was herſelf, her beauteous ſelf, many times 
multiphed. This was faſcinating, no doubt; 
but ſhe got rid of it as ſoon as ſhe could, 
and threw her eye on a lovely piece, repre- 
ſenting Jachimo taking notes of the mole 
cinque ſpotted on the beauteous boſom of 
Imogen. The next was Atalanta, ſtraining 


to recover the ground ſhe had loſt by the 


golden apples ; her bolom bare, her zone 
unlooſed, her garments ſtreaming with the 
wind. From the four following pieces, the 
5 pavilion might, not improperly, have been 
denominated the Temple of Venus. The 
firſt 


firſ 
Tb 
thi 
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firſt gave the goddeſs riſing from the ſea. 
The ſecond, aſleep, ; a copy of Titian. The 
third, accompanied with Juno and Minerva, 
appealing to Paris. The fourth, in Vul- 
can's net with Mars, ns | 


However capital theſe might be, they 
were ſuch as ladies are not accuſtomed to 
admire in the preſence of gentlemen. There 
was, however, a ſuperb ſofa, on which a 
lady might fit down with all poſſible pro- 
priety, Miſs Fluart did fit down; but the 
proſpect from thence rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed a little matter of confuſion which 
ſhe felt on the view of the company ſhe 
ſeemed to have got into. 


She was riſing to leave the pavilion, when 
his Lordſhip, in the moſt gallant manner 
- Poſſible, claimed a fine, due, he ſaid, by the 

cuſtom of the manor, from every lady who 
honoured that ſofa by fitting upon it. His 
Lordſhip meant fimply a kiſs, which I be- 
lieve he would have taken reſpectfully 

| enough, 
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enough, had Miſs Fluart been paſſive ; but, 
I know. not why, the lady ſeemed. to feel an 


alarm, for which probably ſhe had no rea- 


ſon; and was intent only upon running 
away, whilſt his Lordſhip was intent only 
upon ſeizing his forfeit. A fine muſlin 


apron was ill- treated upon this occaſion ; a 
handkerchief was ruffled, and ſome beautiful 


hair had ſtrayed from its confinement, and 


wantoned upon its owner's poliſhed neck. 
She got, away, however, from this palace of 
painting, and its dangerous ſofa. 


Upon my word, my dear Miss Fluart,“ 
ſaid his Lordſhip, getting down after her as 
faſt as he was able, you are quite a prude 


to-day. I thought you ſuperior to the non- 


ſenſe of your ſex, the making ſuch a rout 


about a kiſs.” \ 

« A kiss! Lord bleſs me,” ſaid Miſs 
Fluart, © I thought, from the company your 
Lordſhip had brought me into, and the 


mode of your attack, you had wanted to 
| undreſs me.“ Ns 


| 415, 


f Lord 
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Lord Grondale burſt into an immoderate 
laugh, and declared it was the drolleſt idea 
in the world. Miſs Fluart laughed too, and 
ſtopped to hear his Lordſhip's exculpation ; 
which ſhe accepted without much difficulty, 
having a favour to aſk, that could ſcarce be 
granted except | in his Lordſhip's very beſt 
humour. 


Whether a kiſs refuſed is more à promoter 

of love, than a kiſs granted, or whether 
there is any thing inflammatory 1n pulling a 
young lady's clothes to pieces, it is certain 
Lord Grondale now found himſelf very hy 
ouſly in love. 


After they had walked together a little 
time, his Lordſhip ſaid, My dear Miſs 
Fluart, you are the moſt charming, the 
moſt irreſiſtible girl in the univerſe, In pity 
to myſelf, I muſt avoid you, unleſs—unleſs 
I could learn to behold you with lels affec- 


tion, or inſpire you with more.“ 


c Oh 
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„ Oh dear!” returned Miſs Fluart ; 
ce why your Lordſhip's love fit is come on 
again. I thought it had been gone for good. 
But I hope, as it has got a trick of coming 
and going, it will not incommode your 
Lordſhip much.” ; 

% Miſs Fluart,” faid the Peer, gravely, 

6 could wiſh to be ſerious on a ſerious oc- 
caſion.— Can you, a few minutes? 
« Oh yes, certainly, upon a ſerious occa- 
ſion. But I thought love had been a light- 
hearted airy thing, all joy and ſport. If it 
is ſo ſolemn, I ſhall not at all like it.“ 

& Should you, Miſs Fluart, if I ſhould 
offer to lay my rank, my title, my perſon, 
and fortune at your feet—ſhould you think 
it worth a ſerious conſideration ?” 

*« Why, my Lord, theſe are very ſerious 
things, no doubt; one ſhould like to tread 

upon ſome of them. But, indeed, my Lord, 
you would loſe too much, if I ſhould accept 
your raſh offer. How can your Lordſhip 
expect greater felicity than with a perſon of 
Mrs, Stone's merit? in whom you have one 


of 
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of the beſt of wives, without a wife's odious 
prerogative.“ : 

« You ſuppoſe, then, ] have improper 
connections with this lady?“ 

« I did not ſay any thing about improper 
connections, my Lord; they may be very 
proper, for any thing I know, for your 
Lordſhip.” 1 

« That Mrs. Stone is any thing more to 
me than my houſekeeper, who. has any right 
to ſuppole ?” 

« Only that in the- ordinary cours of 
things, houſekeepers do not preſide at great 
tables; ſo one e e there ts be an extra. 
meaſure of kindneſs.” 

1 Mrs. Stone is a perſon of ly under | 
misfortunes.” 

Hy adore your Lordſhip”: $ 1 and 

condeſcenſion; more eſpecially as one of her 

misfortunes lol of . in your Lord- 

ſhip's ſervice. . 

« I preſume Muls Fluart is is in this miſe 
taken,” 


2 


Nothing 


—— 
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Nothing more poſſible. It may be quite 
the contrary. She may have gained charac- 
ter for.aught I know. But whether Mrs. 
Stone's be loſs or gain, your's, my Lord, 
will be certain loſs by the change. Oh, but 

Perhaps your Lordſhip does not- mean to 


change — perhaps you intend this lady ſhall 


Preſerve the preſidency.” 

« My dear Miſs Fluart, how could ſuch a 
notion enter your head? | 
By the eye, my Lord. One looks at 
Miſs Campinet. One reaſons upon -paſt 


events. One makes conjectures of the fu- 


ture.” 


' only. She will probably marry. Mrs. 

Stone is an excellent manager. I did not 

. think it prudent to offend her, and diſar- 

range my houſehold.” 

And really think it would be better 
for your Lordſhip to continue prudent. I am 
not qualified to repreſent Mrs. Stone.” 

Thou art the oddeſt girl. 


cc Yes, 


J look upon my daughter as a gueſt 
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« Yes, I know it, and adviſe your Lord- 
ſhip accordingly. A ſtaid grave man like 
you, and a Peer of the realm, to think of a 
giddy flirt ike me! Conſider, my Lord, if 
you ſhould repent, and I dare ſay you will, 
a wife is not ſo eaſy to get rid of.” 

« Oh, -I will run all riſks.” 

« Thea I ſhall take whole years of court- 


ſhip; and after that you will have to fight 


half a hundred duels ; for I have alittle army 
of lovers, and a croſs guardian who frights 
them away | 
« Miſs Fluart cannot want admirers ; but 
may I preſume to aſk, is there one more * 
voured than the reſt?” 
No, not one ;. unleſs they take it in 
their heads, as your Lordſhip may do, that 
D at them, and hearing them talk, is 


favour.” 


1 * And your heart, my dear Mis F Jaane; 


is quite free? 
« Oh quite! and likely enough ſo to 


Continue; for, to tell yes a ſecret, my Lord, 


a fop 
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\ . 


a fop is my averſion; and there are ſo few 


men, young men now, who are not fops.“ 


«© That is a moſt admirable ſentiment, 


and manifeſts great ſolidity of mind. You 


muſt be Lady Grondale.” 


« ] don't feel the neceſſity of it, my Lord. 5 

« But I do.“ 
lt requires vaſt . more 
than my poor brain will ever be able to bear. 
So take notice, my Lord, and don't ſay 
hereafter, that I have encouraged your 


Lordſhip in ſo filly a purſuit. Beſides, what 
would Mrs, Stone ſay ?” 


ge perſuaded, . my dear Miſs F TOY 
Mrs. Stone is nothing to me. 


No, I cannot give your Lordſhip Nuit 


for ſo much ingratitude. But let us talk no 
more of it till this day twelvemonth. Once a 


Fear is quite enough. And now, my Lord, 
When do you expect your annual viſiters ?“ 


« Very ſoon ; a month perhaps.“ 


It will be about the time my guardian 
requires my return; and as your viſiters are 


all unaccompanied by * I preſume it 
would 
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«ould | be your. Lordſhip's wiſh, Miſs Cam- 
pinet ſhould be abſent. Will you give her 
leave to pan me 60 Falmouth during 
that time.“ | 

be: Hermſprong, will Gina her has per- 
haps?” 18 | 

« My Lord, 5 do not gd to take 
upon me to anſwer for things over which I 
have no controul. This 1 can aſſure your 
Lordſhip, I have no cauſe to ſuppoſe he 
will z or that he would, be well received by 
Caroline if be did.” 

Tou will return with her?“ 
8 If your Lord ih 1p-invites me. 

« Be aſſured of that; and I ſhall commit 
Caroline to your care with peifect confidence; 
aſſured you will not permit her to ſtain the 
honour of a noble houſe, of which, I ROPE, 
you will foon be the greateſt ornament.” | 

« My Lord, if you indulge in ſuch ſuppo- 
ſit ions, have the goodneſs to aſcribe your diſ- 
appointment, when it comes, to its true 
cauſe, the ardour of your imagination.“ 


vol. 11. | F They 
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They were now at the- hall door. His 
Lordſhip took the way to his library, to in- 
dulge the ardour of his imagination. Miſs 
Fluart to her friend's dreſſing- room; and 
ſhewing her habiliments to Miſs Campinet, 
See, ſaid ſhe, your gallant father!“ 

« Yes, I do ſee,” anſwered Miſs Cam- 
pinet, gravely. | 
Oh,“ ſaid Miſs Fluart, and ſo do I, — 
an advertiſement that you have imported a 
new cargo of wifdom, But don't unpack 
till my next folly. This I cannot repent of 
fince its conſequence is fo delightful. I have 
obtained your father's leave that you ſhall go 
with me to Falmouth, during the time his 
riots are to laſt. 
Indeed it is a moſt pleaſing conſequence 
to me. I did not dare to indulge myſelf i in 
the hope it could ever be obtained.” 
© « Acknowledge my powers of perſuaſion.” 

« Moſt wil.ingly; though I muſt own! 
(locking at her little diſarrangement,) they 
appear to have been oddly exerted,” 
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& Yes, I have been with your father in 
his pavilion.” | N . FM 
« It is a I I believe, grantedt to very 
few.” | 
« To none, my dear, but perſons of merit; 
and indeed it ought to be confined to the 
deſerving few, it is ſo charming. At one's 
entrance one is ſtruck with a view of the 
moſt pleaſing object in the world—one's 
own dear ſelf, reflected from eight mirrors. 
Then there is ſuch a variety of carving, and 
gilding, and painting. And the pictures, 
Caroline —as a connoiſſeur, you muſt have 
admired them; but 1, who have no preten- 
ſions, could hardly, for pity's ſake, look 
upon ſuch poor naked objects. My dear, 
for all they were goddeſſes, very few of them 
had any clothes to their backs, So I fat 
down upon a ſofa, and ſuch a ſofa, Caroline ! 
it is certainly alive. Then comes my Lord, 
and ſeizes me as a ſtray upon his premiſes. 
So I got up, and ran away—not, as you ſec, 
without ſome little diſarrangement. After 
all, it was only a kiſs his Lordſhip wanted, 
2 by 
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by way of fine; and Iam ſure he ſhould have 


had a dozen, if he had bargained for them 


as the price of your going to Falmouth.” 
Thank you, my dear; but I don't ad- 
vile you to be laviſh of this ſort of coin; leſt 
you ſhould diminiſh its value,” 
Never fear,” 


1 
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CHAP XII. 


v 


AT length Miſs Campinet had finiſhed 
her letter to Mrs. Garnet ; not one with 
which ſhe could be perfectly ſatisfied, but 
after many trials, as much ſo as any thing 
ſhe could produce, 


5 To 
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TO MRS. GARNET. 


« Moſt revered Madam, 


« The pleaſure I promiſed myſelf from 
paying my duty to the only relation of my 
own ſex, fo reſpectable for her virtues and 
her misfortunes, ſo long unknown, and 
ſeeming to be ſent me by the kind hand of 
Providence, was infinite; ſo is my diſap- 
pointment. My father forbids my atten- 

tions, and never could he have more ſe- 
verely taxed my obedience, Whether I owe 

implicit ſubmiſſion to a command I cannot 
help thinking as unjuſt as cruel, I am in 
doubt. Condeſcend, dear Madam, to in- 
ſtruct, to guide me. If you fay, Come,— 
althovgh I thould not chute openly, and as 
it were in defiance againſt his direct 
commands, yet I would endeavour to find 
ſome more concealed mode of indulgence. 


To Mr. Hermſprong's houſe, indeed, I 


muſt not come, after the harſh things my 


father has ſaid to me on the ſubject, and 
\ the 
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| She anſwered tnus: 
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the injuſtice he has done me by ill-· founded 
ſuſpicions. 


« Whatſoever may have been the preju- 
dices which have produced a prohibition, 
to me fo painful, I know them not. If I 
am acquainted with my own heart, it feels 


for you only the ſincereſt eſteem and affec- 


tion; and that I may one day be permitted 
to ſhew them, is the prayer of, 


“ Dear Madam, 


ce Your moſt dutiful and affectionate, 
« CA ROLINE CAMPINET.“ 


« P. 8. Since the above, I learn from 


Miſs Fluart, that my. father permits me to 


accompany her back to Falmouth, and ſtay 
there a month or two.” 


This letter coft Mis. Garnet many tears. 


14 
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Dots; MY DEAR'NIECE, 5:1 

% My diſappointment alſo is infinite. 
Much of my dependance, for the comfort 
of my declining years, I had placed in you ; 
and much the idea of being known and 
beloved by you, aſſiſted ' Mr. Hermſprong's 
Perſuaſion to remove to my native place. 
Cruel Lord Grondale! but to you, my 
dear, I will not complain; nor can I encou- 
rage you to act openly or ſecretly againſt 
your father's commands. I ſhould only 
open a new ſource of calamity to myſelf, by 
involving you. 


« No, my dear, at preſent let things re- 


main as they are ; I will comfort myſelf with 
the knowledge, that you would treat me 
kindly, if you might. 


From the hint you give me reſpecting 
Mr. Hermſprong, I comprehend what would 
probably be Lord Grondale's inferences, 
were you to come here. Lord Gron- 


dale, indeed, miſtakes, when he ſuppoſes 


8 
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Mr. Hermſprong capable of any clandeſtine 
proceedings whatever. He is the warmeſt 
idolater of truth, the moſt determined 
enemy of duplicity, I have ever known. 
Whenever my Yeareſt niece changes her con- 
dition, the beſt poſſible wiſh for her is, that 
her choice may fall on ſuch a man. To 
know; is to love him. That you may have 


a agre eable journey, prays 


&« Your affectionate aunt, 


« M. GARNET.“ 


—— — — 


« To know is to love him. Alas! then,” 
ſaid Mis Campinet, with a figh, “ I wilh 
my father knew him, or ] did not. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


K 


4 


ALL men who chuſe to govern by force 
or fraud, find ſuſpicion a pretty conſtant at- 
tendant upon their machinations. Knaves 


are neceſſary for ſpies upon honeſt men; 
rogues, for ſpies upon knaves. As Lord 
Grondale travelled generally, like moſt great 
men, upon the high road of je le ceux Telle ef 
mon plaifir, —it was expedient for him to 
know, if there were people about him, who 
durſt aſſifl his daughter in diſobeying the 

orders 
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orders he had honoured her with reſpecting 


Mrs. Garnet ; for he took care theſe orders 
ſhould be no ſecret. He well knew alſo by 
what little arts he could gain intelligence. In 
leſs than two hours after Miſs Campinet's 
footman had brought the anſwer from Mrs. 
Garaet, 1t was known to Lord Grondale that 
he had been there, though not exactly for 


what purpole. 


This footman his Lordſhip ordered into his 
preſence, and faid to him, with a brow of aw- 
ful menace, Lou have been at Hierm- 
ſprong's this morning?“ 

© Ye—ye—yes,” lays the man, heſi- 
tatingly. 

What was your wakes 8 

« To—to—carry a letter, _ Lord.” 

« To whom?“ 

« To Mrs. Garnet, my Lord,” 

From whom?“ 


At this queſtion, it flaſhed into the mind 
of the man, that ſomething was in agitation 
r 6 againſt 
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againſt the peace of his miſtreſs; ſo he an- 
ſwered, From Miſs Fluart, my Lord.“ 


His Lordſhip rang the bell. 


Let Miſs Campinet know I deſire to 
ſpeak to her in the library.“ 


She came. 


« Here,“ ſays his Lordſhip,—< here is 
your footman tells me he has taken a letter 
from you to Hermiprong's this morning.“ 
No, my Lord,” ſays the man, I did 
not ſay ſo; I ſaid from Miſs Fluart.” 

« And why did you ſay ſo, James?“ ſaid 
Miſs Campinet ; I am ſorry any motive 
ſhould make you deviate from the truth. 
Yes, Sir, James took a letter from me to 
Mrs. Garnet.” 

e And brought you an anſwer ?” 
>. Tae: Sir,” 

6] deſire to ſee that anſwer.” | 

4 II hope you will not deſire it, papa.“ 

cc Oh, 


1 
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« Oh, then I gueſs the contents. Very 
agreeable it muſt be, to find myſelf the butt 
of the ſlander of an aunt who has diſgraced 
her family, and of a daughter who probably 
will diſgrace it very ſoon !” 

« Here is the letter, Sir: it is indeed a 
breach of confidence ; but my aunt will par- 
don it, when ſhe knows what a cruel infer- 
ence it was intended to obviate.“ 


Lord Grondale read the letter, and this 
was his comment, which he did not chuſe to 
reſtrain, though Miſs Campinet's ſervant was 
ſtill in the room, waiting his Lordſhip's com- 
mands. | 


« Yes—yes—cruel—cruel on both ſides. 
On one, I endeavour to prevent an old wo- 
man from being a pander to her grand niece , 
on the other, a young fool from running 
headlong to drown herſelf in a fea of folly. 
But of this, Miſs Campinet, and of your 
diſobedience to my poſitive commands, ano- 
ther time. At preſent I have buſineſs.” 

. | Mis 
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Miss Campinet, I know not whether moſt 
terrified or difgufted, withdrew. 


\« Now, Sir,” ſaid his Lordfhip, “ for you. 
I pay you your wages, not tg tell me hes, but 


to obey my orders.” 
I had no orders,” replied James, rather 


: ſullenly. : 
« When think it neceſſary to give general 
orders, I expect my whole family to obſerve 


them.“ 
e My Lord, I did not know I was your 


ſervant; I lived with Mrs. Merrick fix 
years; when ſhe died, Miſs Campinet retained 


me. 
« Js it ſo, Sir? I ſhal: take the liberty to 


diſcharge you notwithſtanding. Make your 
bill, and carry it to Brown.” 
hall carry it to my miſtreſs, my Lord; 
I have nothing to do with Brown.” 

„% Out of my ſight, you inſolent 


Puppy. 


57 


« ] never 
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] never defire to come into it, to ſee the 


beſt young lady in the world uſed worſe than 
a negro.” 


James went immediately to Miſs Cam- 


pinet, who, ſmiling through her tears, thanked 
him for his good- will, but reproved him for 
telling ſtories; and having made him a hand- 


ſome preſent, ſaid, when Lord Grondale's 


paſſion was over, ſhe hoped ſhe might obtain 
3 for him to return. 


James anſwered, he ſhould prefer her ſer- 
vice to every other, if ſhe was her own miſ⸗- 
treſs; but he had rather work day-labour 


than live in a houſe where he muſt ſee his 
miſtreſs ill uſed; and curſe me, added James, 


if I will, whilſt I have life and limb, 


% My dear,” ſaid Mifs Fluart, when 


James was gone, © whilſt I have life and 


limb, I will never be your mother-in-law ; 
and yet you do want ſome ſuch body to 
take care of you,” 


Indeed 
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Indeed I am little able to take care of 
myſelf.“ 

« Now, Caroline, keep the fifth com- 
mandment, and honour. your father, —if you 
can. No doubt, it is a very pretty duty, 
when it is poſſible to be performed. Where 
it is not, children muſt do as well as they can. 
Diſſimulation, I hope, is not one of the ſeven 
deadly ſins; for it is monſtrous convenient 
on certain occaſions.“ 

« Tf it ever is a neceſſity, Maria, ſure it is 
the moſt diſagreeable one that can be impoſed 
upon an ingenuous mind ; and yet you, my 
dear, have taken it voluntarily upon you.” 

& No, indeed, It is a neceſſity impoſed 
by friendihip.“ 

« My heart thanks you, Maria; but my 


judgment is againſt you. 
] am content with your heart, my dear.” 
When Lord Grondale diſcovers the de- 


ceit, as ſoon he mult, ſhall I be the better 


treated for it?ꝰ 
„„ think, my dear, I can make his Lord- 


ſhip dance the dance of expectation a couple 
TRL of 
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of years at leaſt; and whilſt I am mother 


expectant, I hope I may be able to diſpoſe 
of my daughter 1n an honourable manner.” 


So ſaying, this mother expectant with- 
drew'in a moſt matronly manner to her own 


dreſſing- room. 
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CHAP XIV, 


Ir was on the following morning Lord 
Grondale received a letter, whole contents 
were theſe :— 


© MY LORD, 

„ A certain James Smith, bearing 1 
wanted a ſervant, has offered himſelf, and 
might ſuit me, could I depend upon his 
veracity. 
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veracity. Of this I have certain reaſons to 
doubt, and imagine your Lordſhip can have 

no objection to ſatisfy me reſpecting this 

eſſential part of moral character. | 


Obedient to the forms of politenels, 
I am \ 


« Your Lordſhip's obedient ſervant, 


« CHARLES HER MaPRONG," 


* 


Mr. Hermſprong received this anſwer ;— 


«© ER, 


«I am ordered by Lord Grondale, my 
maſter, to let you know that he does not 
underſtand what right you can poflibly have 
to trouble him with your concerns ; or why 
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.you ſhould expect he would condeſcend to 
anſwer impertinence. 


« Your ſervant to command, 
„ SAMUEL Grant.” 


“P. S. Having obeyed my Lord's orders, 
I hope you will not take it ill; for how 
could 1 do otherwiſe? But as to James 
Smith, he's as honeſt a fellow as ever broke 
bread ; and as to his being a liar, I don't 
think he ever told a lie in his life, to do 
any body any harm ; as for a joke, I can't 
ſay.” 


On the next day Lord Grondale had the 
following. | 


« Is1t I to Lord Grondale that I 
ſhould .never know any thing perſonal of 
him, but his pride ?—or hear, but of his 

meanneſs ? 
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meanneſs ? If James Smith, as I learn from 
all but your Lordſhip he may, can be de- 
pended upon for veracity, for what virtues 
may we depend upon Lord Grondale ? For 
Juſtice ? when he can diſcharge an honeſt 
ſervant for ſimple obedience to his duty: 


For kindneſs ? when he can prohibit his an- 


gelic daughter fro n all correſpondence with 
his own venerable aunt, than whom, a more 
reſpectable lady the houſe of Grohdale never 
produced. Is a vindictive ſpirit fo neceſſa- 
rily a conſtitutional ingredient 6f noble 
blood, that twenry-five years, many of them 


years of ſuffering, cannot diſpoſe a noble 


mind to forgiveneſs ? Or, is the marrying a 
man of honour and probity ſo deadly a fin, 
that no time, no misfortune can obliterate 
it ? It Mrs. Garnet, not knowing its value, 

threw away any part of the pride the might 

be ſuppoſed to inherit, did the diminiſh any 

of your Lordſhip's ſtock? - But of what 
quality 1s that pride, which bends to mean 

ſulpicions, and ſtill meaner actions? Could 
Lord Grondale demand to ſee Mrs. Garnet's 
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letter to his daughter? Could he read it? 
And after reading it, could he ſtigmatize his 
venerable and virtuous aunt with the horrid 
appellation of pander to her niece? I have 


not the egregious folly to ſuppoſe that what 


I have written will give your Lordſhip any 
ſentimeats but of indignation, You will be 
aſtoniſhed at the preſumption of an obſcure 


perſon daring thus to addreſs a man of your 


rank and fortune. I clatm, however, and 
ſhall always claim, the right to hear and ſee; 
the right to contemplate human actions ; 
and the right to deſpiſe thoſe I ſhould bluſh 


to commit. Alas! the man who is deſtined. 


to become your Lordſhip's biographer, mutt 


find his motive in money; and matter of 


eulogium in his invention. But even inven- 
tion ſhould have ſome foundation in truth; 
and there are ſome traits of your Lordſhip, 


perhaps in the more early part of your life, 


which would puzzle a Jeſuit to juſtify, or a 
poet to turn to praiſe. 


« CHARLES HERMSPRONG.” 
4 This 


ff. d . ö 


Miss, to you Iam obliged for this inſult; 
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This letter was delivered to Lord Gron- 
dale ſoon after dinner, before the deſſert, the 
wine, or the ladies had left the table. His 
Lordſhip was even in good humour, for he 
thought he had repelled Hermſprong's im- 
pertinence with proper dignity, and never 
did he contemplate himſelf with more com- 
placency, than when he believed he had 
kept this dignity in high preſervation. 


Unleſs phyſiologiſts would do us the fa- 
vour to explain what motions, ſolid or fluid, 
are going on within our microcoſms, when, 
from a ſtate of placidity, we grow in an in- 
ſtant raving mad, I know not why we novel 
writers ſhould be at the trouble of noting 


the outward marks with. preciſion, ſuch as 


redneſs of face, or lividity, with ſwearing, 
or gnaſhing of teeth. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
that Lord Grondale, on reading this fatal 
epiſtle, loſt at once his patience, his pater- 
nity, and his politeneſs. He threw it at 
Miſs Campinet, ſaying, It is to you, 
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but, aſſure yourſelf, you ſhall repent it to 
the laſt hour of your lite. 


Mrs. Stone, alarmed at this ſudden rage, 
role, and left the room; Miſs Campinet took 
the letter, trembling, and read, or ſeemed 
to read; for indeed ſhe was too much agi- 
tated to underſtand more of it, than that 
James Smith, probably, had reported the 
converſation in Lord Grondale's library, and 
that this was a letter of reproach. g. 


His Lordſhip in the meantime amuſed 
himſelf with pacing the room with angry 
ſteps, (ſtrides they ſhould have been, had 
the gout ſo pleaſed), and exclaiming, The 
inſolence of the {coundrel ! to dare to inſult a 
Peer of the realm, a man of my rank and 
conſequence ! But 1 will 11d the country of 
him, if it coſts me 50001.” 

l am ſorry, papa,“ ſaid Miſs Carpet, 
when his Lordſhip appeared to have reco- 


vered his powers of attention, © I am ſorry, 
F?. 7 | but 


to 
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but I hope you do not impute to me things 
of which I have no knowledge.” 

« How do I know that ? How could 
that inſolent fellow know what paſſed be- 
twixt you and I, but by your communt- 
cation?“ 

] had the mortification to receive your 
Lordſhip's cruel reproof before James 
Smith.“ 

* Are you ſure you did not give him a 
hint how agreeable his tale would be at that 
damned houſe?“ 

« Is it poſſible my father can ſuppoſe it?“ 

« Eaſily. Duty and propriety are ſoon 
loſt when girls get love in their heads.“ a 

I ſhould be miſerable under your diſ- 
pleaſure, Sir, had I not the comfort of 
knowing it is unjuſt.“ 

« A pretty ſentimental flight that; and 
might have had ſomething in it fifty years 
ſince. Daughters now don't grow miſerable 
for ſuch ſlight cauſes. as a father's diſplea- 


ſure.“ 


TI i « I beg 


/ 
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! beg leave, * Lord, to retire.“ 


When Miſs Campinet had left the room, 
Miſs Fluart faid, I muſt own, my Lord, 
I * you rather more of a philoſo- 


pher.“ 
„Who can philoſophize under * 


damned provocation?“ 

„Why not, Lord Grondale ; the more 
is the pity. And of what colour may this 

mighty provocation be? 

« Read that curſed letter.“ 

& Why, I muſt own,” faid Miſs Fluart, 
after reading, it ſeems to be written with 
great force of contempt.” 

e Tt is beyond endurance.” 
4 But, after all, is there much wiſdom in 
ſuffering one's tranquillity to lie at the mercy 
of every man who can call names ?” 


Lord Grondale anſwered this % a new ex- 
ecration of Mr. Hermſprong. 


Miſs 


m, 


na into: impatient thoughts; not, I be- 
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Miſs Fluart continued. Your Lord- 


ſhip has ſurmiſed that this young man might 


preſume to raiſe his aſpiring hopes as high as 
Miſs Campinet. This letter muſt convince 
you that he can have no ſuch pretenſions; 
for no man, not abſolutely an idiot, could 
take ſo prepoſterous a method of courtſhip.” 

« My dear Miſs Fluart,” ſaid his Lord- 


| ſhip, „you are my better angel; you tran- 


quillize, you charm me. What are a thou- 
ſand . daughters compared with 10 ſyreet 1 a 


iriend 9. 


When Lord Grondale's fond fits came on, 
he had 'a way of making love with his hands ; 
not very diſagreeable perhaps to young ladies 
from young MEE: but very n & 
from old ones. - Y 


To divert this manual operation, | Miſs 
Fluart ſaid, I perceive, my Lord, that 
Caroline- puts you. very oft, as Shakeſpeare 


6 2 lieve, 
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lieve, from any fault of her's, but becauſe 
your-Lordfhip's imagination has gone aſtray, 
and has fancied the things that are not. 
Mould it not conduce to your Lordſhip's 
Peace, therefore, to permit us to make our 
Journey to Falmouth immediately?“ 
If 1 could hope, my dear Miſs F luirt, 
that a wiſh to return was included in the wiſh 
to go, 1 ſhould be happy.” 
„There are three things I ſhould like to 
give your Lordſhip—faith, hope, and cha- 
rity; but I deſpair of two of them; and 
where they are not, I think hope ſhould not 
San. back e's | 
„% Ohl give me that,“ ſaid his gallant 
Lordſhip, 5 and I 1 take every thing with 
it you wiſh to give.“ 

„ Oh, but my Lord, matrimony follows 
hope; does it not?“ 
A anſwer from your own Shakeſpeare,.— 
tis a conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed.” 
„„ But that was death, not matrimony. 
Indeed they are both horrid things. I verily 
os believe 
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believe I ſhall never be able to endure the 


thoughts of either,” 
*« You are a dear capricious girl,“ ſaid 
his Lordſhip; “ feel I can have no will 


but your's.“ 
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| CHAP. XV. 


A 


ALL ladies know—for all ladies read 
novels—how extremely dangerous the roads 
of England- are for female travellers, who 
happen to be young and handſome. The 


banditti who infeſt theſe roads, are of the 


higher order of mortal men, ſuch as ſeldom 


arrive at the gallows, whatſoever may be the 


pains they take to do it; Lords, Knights, 


and gentle Squires, It is their cruel practice 


to ſeize, and carry away, vi et armis, that is, 


£ 


Ft © | in 


i e 
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in chaiſes drawn by flying horſes, that diſ- 


tinguiſhed part of the fair ſex, called hero- 


ines; and confine them in very elegant 
priſons, where they ſometimes cut off their 
heads, though, more generally, the ſweet 
creatures are, as in days of yore, under the 
protection of ſome magician, by whoſe po- 
tent aid they eſcape without much injury. 
Surely I did not conſider theſe things, when 


I turned my two lovely girls into this wide 


world of danger, with no other guide but 
their own diſcretion ; a quality indeed in- 
herent in, and inſeparable from, the dear 


. | ſex; but deprived of a little of its original 


elaſticity, by having. paſſed through the 
hands of that great grandmother of. us all, 
the too credulous Eve. 


For this time, however, they eſcaped all 
danger, and were ſet down at the houſe of 
Mr. Sumelin, who received them with fo 
little ceremony, that one might conclude 
he was really pleaſed to ſee them. But Mr. 
Sumelin's deficiency was amply ſupplied by 
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his lady and eldeſt daughter, whoſe pleaſure 
and happineſs were ſo profuſe, that the ſame 
wicked concluder might ſay, all the cordi- 
ality Jay in the expreſſion ; and indeed there 
was ſo much of it, that Miſs Charlotte 
Sumelin was under the neceſſity of ſpeaking 
her wel-ome by the eye—an eye moiſtened 
by the tear of pure pleaſure. Friendſhip 
they ſay is of two ſorts, that which is to be 
felt, and that which is to be ſaid. Both 
here, at the ſervice of our fair travellers ; 


and whilſt they make their choice, and form 


their arrangements at Falmouth, let us leave 
them to attend our principal perſonage, 
Lord Grondale, now unhappily tormented 
by two almoſt incompatible paſſions, love 
and revenge. 


The buſineſs, impoſed upon his Lordſhip 
by each of theſe, was highly diſagreeable.— 
Mrs. Stone had been, and indeed ſtill was, 
of great perſonal utility to his Lordſhip, and 
it was a matter of infinite difficulty to inform 


her, that her ſervices would in a ſhort time 
x be | 


1 e 
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be no longer required. It would, or ſhould 
be, quite as difficult to put in execution 
againſt Mr. Hermſprong, laws which he 
had never broke; for againſt the laws of 
England, or any laws but of pride and arro- 
gance, he had not offended ;—but, ſuch ts 
the conſtitution of great and noble minds 
an affront is more unpardonable thana crime. 


Mrs. Stone,” ſaid his Lordſhip, one 
day, when he had gathered together a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of courage to begin the medi- 
tated battle, I could have forgiven that 
ſcoundrel Hermſprong a thouſand affronts, 
better than that curſed one of purchaſing 
Bellegrove. It has been long intended by 
me, as a ſweet and honourable retreat for 
you, my dear Mrs. Stone, when (for the 
world 1s full of incidents) any thing ſhould 
happen which might make it expedient for 
us to ſeparate ; for there I might hope fall 
to be benefited by your wiſdom and pru- 
dence.” 


9 5 Now 
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his lady and eldeſt daughter, whoſe pleaſure 
and happineſs were ſo profuſe, that the ſame 
wicked concluder might ſay, all the cordi- 
ality lay in the expreſſion ; and indeed there 
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their arrangements at Falmouth, let us leave 
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Lord Grondale, now unhappily tormented 
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and revenge. 


The buſineſs, impoſed upon his Lordſhip 
by each of theſe, was highly diſagreeable.— 
Mrs. Stone had been, and indeed {till was, 
of great perſonal utility to his Lordſhip, and 
it was a matter of infinite difficulty to inform 


her, that her ſervices would in a ſhort time 
' be | 
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be no longer required. It would, or ſhould 
be, quite as difficult to put in execution 
againſt Mr. Hermſprong, laws which he 
had never broke; for againſt the laws of 
England, or any laws but of pride and arro- 
gance, he had not offended ;—but, fuch rs 
the conſtitution of great and noble minds 
an affront is more unpardonable thana crime. 


« Mrs. Stone,” ſaid his Lordſhip, one 
day, when he had gathered together a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of courage to begin the medi- 
tated battle, I could have forgiven that 
ſcoundrel Hermſprong a thouſand affronts, 
better than that curſed one of purchaſing 
Bellegrove. It has been long intended by 
me, as a ſweet and honourable retreat for 
you, my dear Mrs. Stone, when (for the 
world is full of incidents) any thing ſhould 


happen which might make it expedient for 


us to ſeparate ; for there I might hope ſtill 
to be benefited by your wiſdom and pru- 
dence.” 
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Now certainly this was as civil and polite 
a ſpeech as could well he found to begin a 
quarrel with; and yet there was in it ſome- 
thing not quite agreeable to the lady. She 
bad long deſired to be Lady Grondale. It 
was a trifle on which ſhe had ſet her heart ; it 
was a reward ſhe thought due to her merit 
and ſervices ; and ſhe had contemplated the 
probability of it, ariſing from his Lordſhip's 
increaſing infirmities, till it had almoſt be- 
come certainty. It was not therefore with- 
court ſome degree of alarm, ſhe had obſerved 

his Lordſhip's behaviour, for ſhe could not 
avoid ſeeing ſome tender looks at leaft, to 
Miſs Fluart ; it was prepoſterous indeed, to 
think 1t could have any conſequences ; yet 
ſhe did not like it. All the civility, there- 
fore, of his Lordſhip's. ſpeech could not 
atone for the idea of ſeparation which it in- 
culcated, and which threw her into 2 mo- 
mentary aſtoniſhment, not without ſome 
mixture of reſentment. Recovering a little 
from this, ſhe replied, She wilhed ſhe 
8 could 


yo 
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could compliment his Lordſhip upon his 
ſincerity, as well as his politeneſs.“ 

« How 1 that, Madam?“ 

« Deeds, my Lord, are a better proof of 
ſincerity than words, Had my wiſdom and 
prudence been of value to your Lordſhip, 
you would have taken the obvious means to 
make them your own for hte.” 

Means may 9 oe, Madam, that 
may not be proper.“ 

« Your Lordſhip muſt do as you pleaſe, 
and I as I can, If you are not (ſatisfied with 


39, 


my care and attention 

« Very much ſo, Mrs. Stone; but, to 
tell vou the truth, I am diſpoſed to marry. 
My daughter has offended me; ſhe has got 
that Hermſprong in her head. To difin- 
herit her requires ſome troubleſome legal 
operations. A ſhorter and pleaſanter way 
would be to give her a brother. I cannot 
expect this of you, Mrs. Stone.” 

A lon of your own, my Lord * ſaid 


the lady, with an arch grin. 


= « Why 
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« Why not, Madam ? I know of no phy- 
fical impoſſibility.” 

Nor I of any phyſical probability. But 
your Lordſhip may have a fon for all that, 
if you marry prudently. May I be per- 
mitted to aſk if your 3 has fixed 
upon the lady?“ 

« Miſs Fluart.“ | 
« Miſs Fluart !”” echoed, Mrs. Stone. 
But the air and tone with which ſhe ſaid them 
is not for my pen to deſcribe. | 

« Miſs Fluart !” the repeated, after a 

paule. 

What is there incongruous in this?“ 

his Lordſhip aſked, 

„ Oh nothing, nothing! the congruity 
will be prodigious. Ages ſo near; tempers 

ſo alike; the lady ſo willing to make the moſt 

of her charms. O yes! you will have a ſon!” 

* When you are in the humour to make 
black white, and a devil of an angel, Ma- 
dam, I know no perſon with finer powers; 
but at preſent I beg you will not pot” them to- 
the Proof. 15 | 

5 6 1 5 4 welt; 


7 
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« I muſt, however, take the liberty to 
tell your Lordſhip, that this affair is as dil- 
honourable with reſpect to me, as it is ridi- 
culous with regard to yourſelt; and take my 
word for it, my Lord, the repentance will 
be bitter.“ | 


With this prophecy Mrs. Stone flew out 
of the apartment. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


2 \ 


Ovnr de amore informs us, and L inform 
my fair readers, that lovers may be divided 
ſcientifically into three claſſes; the naturals, 
the non-naturals, and the mixed. The firſt 
are thole who think only of the perſons of 
their miſtrefles, the ſecond of their purſes, 
the laſt of both ;—but of ſuch a vanety of 
- proportions, with adjuncts and conjuncts; 
the genera, the orders, the ſpecies run into 
RR: one 
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one another ſo unlike any other earthly 
beings, that I fear it will take me years to 
arrange and deſcribe them, ſo as the Britiſh 
fair may reap the full harveſt of my labours. 


Had my ſyſtem been now complete, of 
what advantage might it not have been to 
my two lovely girls at Falmouth, whoſe 
arrival cauſed as great a conflux of beaux as a 
race-ball. Never were libations to Corniſh 
divinities more full and frequent. Man, 
we know, is a plant, and is thought by 
many ſomething more. It is becauſe the 
theologians and philoſophers have not agreed 
about this ſomething more, that botaniſts 
have never been able to complete their claſ- 
ſifications; ſo Miſs Campinet, for want of 
ſcience, ſhrunk, like the ſenfitive plant, 
from the touch, and as much as poſſible 
from the looks of all her votaries, and wearied 
them out by a ſilent but ſteady reſerve, 
All but Sir Philip Cheſtrum, a gentleman 
of ſufficient conſequence to induce us to ſay 

| 7 ſome» | 
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ſomething of his . and ſomething of 
himſelf. 


His father was acitizen of London, where, 
till the decline of life, he lived unmarried, 


Intent only upon acquiring fortune. Yet he 
was a reaſonable man; he ſaid to himſelf, © I 


will ſtop at a quarter of a million, and then 
I will enjoy myſelf. This laudable reſolution 
he kept ; and purchaſing an eſtate in Corn- 
wall, retired to it for enjoyment. He 
became ſheriff, and afterwards was created a 
Baronet, for ſome of thoſe ſervices for which 
Baronets and greater than Baronets are now 
created. Notwithſtanding all this, he grew 
weary of rural tranquillity, and was obliged . 
to marry, to prevent exceſs of eaſe. In 
this he ſucceeded well, for he married Miſs 
Raioule, a maiden lady, not much more 
than forty ; of a very ancient family, with 
ſmall fortune, but great dignity of thought, 
and energy of ſpeech. This lady bore Sir 
Philip one child only, a ſon ; but unaccuſ- 


tomed to the buſineſs, {ome part of it ſeemed 


imper- 


of 


Py 
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imperfectly performed; for the child was 
feeble, ſmall, and half-animated. He grew, 
indeed, to the height of five Engliſh feet, 
but not equally, His legs bore too large a 
proportion to his body. In ſhort, he might 
reſemble that important perſonage, who, 
Sir John Falſtaff ſaid, looked like a man 
made after ſupper of a cheeſe paring. 


Sir Philip died five years after the birth 
of his heir, leaving him to fight his way 
againſt death and the Faculty; and his lady 
to fight her's againſt enemies almoſt as hoſ- 


tile againſt the corruptions of uncontrouled 


affluence, and againſt a hoſt of lovers, all 
of the claſs of the non- naturals. So far 
neither had yielded ;—the lady was ſuppoſed 
to have obtained a ſolid victory, for ſhe had 
paſſed her twelfth luſtrum; for poor Sir 
Philip, he was doomed to war eternal. 


In this young gentleman's caſe, there was 
no occaſion to conſider the arguments for 
public and private education; his conſtitu- 

. tion 
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tion and his mother, both determined for 
the latter; but the office of preceptor was 
almoſt a ſinecure, for dear Sir Philip was too 
weak for ſtudy, and never ſtood in the leaſt 
need of correction. When, therefore, he 
arrived at the age of freedom, he found him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of great wealth, without the 
leaſt inclination to ſpend it ; of unbounded 
pride, without the neceflary judgment to 
correct it; of literature, not quite none; 
and of the ſmalleſt poſſible quantity ofhuman 
kindneſs, With gentlemen he had no com- 
merce; was well received by mothers and 
aunts; but by daughters and nieces with the 
glance of ſcorn, or the ill-concealed titter of 
contempt, | 


% 


{ 
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„ 'CHAP XVII. 


WP Ars” 


Miss CAMPINET was the firſt young 
lady he had ſeen, on whom, unawed by the 
fear of ridicule, he durſt beſtow his affect ions. 
Sweetneſs of temper, attention to , pleaſe, 
unwillingneſs to mortify, were habits of this 


young lady's mind; and ſhe could not ſud- 


denly break them, even for Sir Philip.— 
Several times he bad looked at her with all 
the love his eyes were capable of expreſſing, 
and once or twice had ventured on broken 

| hints 
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hints to expreſs his admiration, As often he 
had led her to her carriage, and once was her 
partner at an aſſembly, without giving her- 
ſelf airs of derifion. To ſuch faſcinating 
ſweetneſſes Sir Philip bad been little accuſ- 
- tomed ; the divinity of Grondale ſtole his 
heart, like a thief in the night; and, by her 
gentle demeanour, at length emboldened 
him to ſpeak. 


It was on a tea viſit to Mrs. Sumelin: 
Miſs Campinet had declined the card table ; 
and Sir Philip having cut out, placed himſelf 
by her. He did not immediately ſpeak, 
becauſe it came into his head that now was 
the time to ſay ſomething—ſomething that 
ſhould expreſs his affection, and alſo impreſs 
Miſs Campinet with a high idea of himſelt. 
The young lady, attentive to her knotting. 
gave him what time he pleaſed. At length 
he opened with, I think, Miſs, youre the 
molt agreeable young * [ ever ſaw in my 

life,” 


7 
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I thank you for your good opinion, Sir 
Philip,“ ſaid Miſs Campinet, without taking 
her eyes from her work. 

« Many young ladies,“ the Baronet con- 
tinued, * uſe me with ill manners. I can- 
not tell why; for if Lam not ſo handſome as 
{ome are, there is nothing about me that's 
frightful ; and they ought to conſider my 
birth and family. But moſt of the young 
ladies hereabout are ſuch ſcornful giggling 
creatures; and I can't tell for what neither. 
I ſhould bluſh to make a Lady Cheſtrum of 
any of them. My family, Miſs Campinet, 
is very great and noble by my mother's ſide. 
She was a Ratoule, a great name in Engliſh 
hiſtory. I have ſome thoughts of changing 
my name to it, by Act of Parliament; f 
Cheſtrum is but an odd fort of name. Be- 
ſides, my father was in trade once, and his 
title a new one; ſo people looking more at 
his ſide than my mother's, I don't get ſo 
much reſpect on account of my family as is 


my due. Should not you like Raioule bet- 


ter than Cheſtrum, Miſs Campinet?“ 
a | . (C It 
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« It is ſofter,” the lady replied ; „it has 
more vowels in it.” ; 

I knew you would like it beſt, for you 
have the fineſt taſte. Pray, Miſs Campinet | 
how far do you count?“ 

« Twenty,” anſwered Mis Campinet, 
after a pauſe of a few moments, till ſhe con- 


ceived the meaning of the queſtion. | 
« Twenty ! twenty deſcents you mean 
from the firſt ſtock? But to what King's 
reign? Lady Cheſtrum goes up by her 
father to Richard the Firſt.” 
« I fancy,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, © my 


father goes up to Noah, if not to Adam.” 


« Now, that's turning it into a joke, and 
it's no joke, I aſſure you. People of family, 
now there are ſo many levellers about, 
ought to be more careful than ever. Lady 
Cheſtrum ſays, that now-a-days it is the only 


thing one can value one's ſelf upon; for as to 
money, that is every body's that can get it.” 


« So I think is title.” 


But it is not pd 855 that can 5 get 
Ft.“ | 
| 4! 52 3 | . 8 Not 
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« Not quite.” 

cc To be ſure, it is a monſtrous ſhame to 
ſee new "IO ſpring up lo like muſh- 
rooms.” 

« They will be old in time.” 

« But then, how did they get their ho- 


nours? Not in fields of battle, like the 


Raioules.“ 
« Don't you think it as honourable to get 


money as to kill men?“ 


No, not in an honourable way; in war 


and battle. If it is, why do hiſtories talk * 


about Czfar and Alexander, and them?“ 
« For no good reaſon, indeed, that I 


a know Of.“ l 


« But it » a poor pride that's founded 


upon money.“ 
* ] ſcarcely know a pride that is not poor. 


Is it not Solomon who ſays, pride was not 


made for man?“ | 
« For who then?“ 
« Peacocks, probably.“ 
But will women let them have it?“ 


This 
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This was ſo good a conceit, that it took 
Sir Philip two minutes to laugh at it. Miſs 
Campinet then reſumed. 


can readily allow, Sir Philip, that 
women are as proud as men; but I think 
men diſgrace themſelves by being proud of 
the ſame ſilly things. Men may be poets, 
philoſophers, artiſts every thing that adorns 
or improves ſociety. Man may be liberal, 
| benevolent ; his pride, if he muſt have 
pride, ſhould be founded on merit; and 
that merit ſhould be his own.“ | 

« As if any thing could be more a man's 
own than what his father leaves him. As to 
your philoſophy, and all that, a gentleman 
may either have it, or not have it; it makes 
no difference. He is neither more nor leſs a 
gentleman. Whether I read Greek and 
Latin, or not, I am the ſame man, am not? 
and born of the ſame father and mother?“ 

«© The latter, Sir Philip, no doubt; and 
will be as well received at the herald's 


office.” % 
| 6c Yes, 
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«, Yes, and at Court too, Miſs Campinet; 


I have been amongſt the courtiers, I aſſure 


you ; but they never aſked after my learning; 
but whether I was church and king, and if 
I had any boroughs? And why not? Every 


man to his trade. I ſhould have been 


amongſt them before now, for my talents lie 
that way; but Lady Cheſtrum thinks I have 


not ſtrength to bear the fatigues of govern- 


ment.“ 

That is great pity indeed,” 

&« Yes, is it not? But you are the moſt 
kindly-hearted young lady that ever I faw ; 1 
could not help loving you if I would. Now 
I'll tell you a ſecret. Lady Cheſtrum and I 
don't always hit it; ſhe has ſuch odd fancies. 
Would you believe it? ſhe is every now and 
then for hearing me my catechiſm. I take 
phyſic to pleaſe her twice a week ; and if I 


have not ſtools enough, I muſt have another 


doſe. I eat juſt what ſhe would have me; 1 
dreſs juſt as ſhe would have me ; and yet ſhe 
ſcolds. I aſſure you I am forced to keep 
cordials in my cloſet, to raiſe my ſpirits; 
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and they will hardly do ſometimes. 1 ſleep 
very ill; and if I wake in the night, and 
find myſelf all alone, I feel ſo uncomfortable. 
Now, pray tell me, Miſs Campinet, don't 
you think I had better marry a 
lt is not my buſineſs to think for Sir 
| Phi lip Cheſtrum.” ; 
wade Be awake,” continued the Bartmet. | 
«© ſometimes all in a ſweat for fear; and fay 
my prayers till my teeth chatter in my head. 
Now, if I found a' ſweet pretty young lady, | 
ſuch” an one as I know who, by. my fide, it 
would be quite another thing; don't you 
think it would, Mils Campinet ?” 


Miſs Campinet was conſidering whether 
ſhe ſhould laugh or be angry. Sir Philip 
went on. | | 


Jo be ſure, a man of my family and 
fortune might marry when he pleaſed, and 
pick the world through almoſt. But there's 
very few, very few indeed, Miſs Campinet, 

that would ſuit me. I aſſure you, I have a 

. +. » refined 


I. 3 


Miſs Campinet ?” 
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refined taſte. She who wins my heart, muſt 
have beauty and elegance. I ſhould like a 
good fortune too, for wives now-a-days bring 
expences. Lady Cheſtrum inſiſts upon 
family. Now, pray, Miſs Campinet, do 
you know ever a young W 1 who would ſuit 
me?“ 

- « You ſeem to have a full ſenſe of your 
own merits, Sir Philip; and as you rate 
them, I really do not know any woman who 
can deſerve you.” | 

«© Now I do know one. Shall I ſhew you 
her picture?“ 

I have no great e Sir Philip.“ 

% O—but]T promiſe you, you will like 
her; ſee now if you don't.” And the gal- 
lant Sir Philip held a pocket mirror to her 
eyes. I need not tell her name, need I, 


"2 


Miſs Campinet was on the point of an- 
ſwering with uncommon aſperity, when a 
buſtle at one of the card-tables prevented her. 
Sir Philip was called upon to play, 
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66 J ſhall play ſo well now !” ſaid he : 
« you cannot think, Miſs Campinet how 
happy you have made me !” 


In this Sir Philip was perfectly right; Miſs 


Campinet could not think what ſhe had ſaid 


or done to make him happy; but formed the 
inſtant reſolution, —could Miſs Campanet 
have ſo little benevolence ?—not to be fo 
laviſh of her power in future, it ſhe could 
find out in what it conſiſted, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Ox E morning, at breakfaſt, Mr. Sumelin 
had the misfortune to ſcald his fingers, ſim- 
ply for the common cauſe of ſuch accidents, 
doing one thing, and thinking of another,— 
Mrs. Sumelin, as is uſual in theſe ſmall do- 
meſtic caſes, began to ſcold. 


'« Tf I had broke the cup, Madam,” Mr. 
Sumelin anſwered, it would have been a 
crime inexpiable, but by a new ſet. This 
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is, I ſuppoſe, a regular tax upon huſbands ; 
I fubmut to it; but I really cannot ſubmit to 
the not being allowed to ſcald my own fin- 
gers.“ 
It was fo thoughtleſs, Mr. Sumelin,” 
ſaid his lady. 
« Was it not rather too much thought?“ 
aſked Miſs Fluart. 
« Tt's all one, Mrs. Sumelin anſwered. 
To the tea-cup,” ſaid the huſband, 
« or to things which want underſtanding.“ 
« I ſuppoſe that means that I want under- 


ſtanding,“ faid the lady. 


« 'There is very extraordinary news from - 


Conſtantinople, my dear,” ſaid the banker; 
« fifty of- the Grand Signior's wives were 
brought to bed in one night.” 

« Fifty ! Mr. Sumelin,” ſaid the aſto- 
niſhed lady. 

« Fifty,” replied the banker. 

« Wives, papa ?” aſked Miſs Sumelin, 

No- not preciſely what we ſhould call 
wives in England; but ſomething very, like 
them. You muſt know, the Grand Signior 

buys 
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buys his ladies; and, for the honour of your 
ſex, I muſt tell you, that ſome f them have 
coſt him 1cool. Engliſh money, whilſt a 
man who ſells for 10ol. muſt be extraordi- 
nary. I ſuppoſe his Highneſs's female ſtock 
may be rated at 100, oool. ſo you ſee, my 
dear (to Mrs. Sumelin), it is not the num- 
ber which is the wonder, but the all of one 


night. His Sublime Greatneſs had a ſmall 


fit of aſtoniſnment about it, and ſent for 
the head of the Kiſlar Aga, to make it more 
comprehenſible. , This is the chief of the 
black monſters, appointed to preſerve the. 
chaſtity of the Seraglio ; whoſe head, how- 
ever, for they had brought it without its. 
body, could give the Sultan no poſſible in- 


formation. His Sublimity aſſembled an ex- 


traordinary divan; and this divan, judging 
only by their own. experience, were upon 
the point of giving. an opinion very unfa- 
vourable to the poor women, when the 
Mufti roſe, and made an oration of twenty- 
five minutes, in that ſilent country one f 
the longeſt ever known. The purport of it 
1 | was 
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was to ſhew, that the power of the prophet 
of God was not limited to ſo ſmall exertions. 
If God pleaſed, all the women in the world 
might be brought to bed in one night; and 
perhaps the prophet might intend to reward 
the piety of our moſt auguſt Monarch, king 
of the kings of the earth, by this diſplay of 
his unbounded liberality-. What do you 
think of it, my dear?” . 
Jo be ſure, Mr. Sumelin, if it be 
true, it's rather odd.“ 
One meets with odd things every day. 
A moſt extraordinary odd gentleman has 
been with me this morning—Mr. Herm- 
ſprong; he requeſted I would pay his com- 
pliments to Miſs Campinet and Miſs Fluart, 
and aſk permiſſion to pay his reſpects; 
though he could not, he ſaid, preſume for 
that favour on any claim of his own.“ 
Oh dear!“ ſaid Miſs Campinet. 
But he imagined Miſs Campinet would 
be pleaſed to hear of the health of Mrs. 
Garnet. 
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« Indeed I ſhall,” Miſs Campinet an- 
ſwered. h 
It is very true,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, 
« that the gentleman never danced with Mis 
Campinet at a ball, nor has any other of the 
uſual claims to her acquaintance ; faving 
one's life, indeed, may be ſomething, but 
then it was an unavoidable accident ; he 
could not help it; and fo it is well paid by 
a little private gratitude.. But pray, Sir, 
why do you give Mr, Hermſprong the cha- 
racter of odd and extraordinary?“ | 

Ns Simply, becauſe one does not every day |, 
ſee ſuch an one. Is it not extraordinary, 
that a gentleman ſhould think of nothing, 
when he ſpeaks, but truth? £24 are not = 
ſentiments almoſt as ſingular as juſt? Then 
he is engaged in the oddeſt buſineſs.“ 

« Is that a ſecret buſineſs? Miſs Fluart 
aſked. | | 
Many a gentleman would be aſhamed 
of it,” the banker anſwered. © It is the 


condeſcending to notice poor objects in diſ- 


treſs, and taking the trouble to relieve them. 
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As Tam his banker, I have the honour to 
know ſeveral of theſe objects.“ 

« Sir,“ faid Miſs Fluart, „I had before 
loft half my heart; if I hear more, the whole 
is in danger.” 

« Yea, Maria,” faid Mr. Sumelin ; “but 

theſe objects are all females.” 
Indeed!“ faid Miſs Fluart; “that 
circumſtance may alter the nature of the 
benevolence. What ſort of females, Sir?“ 

« Sailors' wives —not very tempting, I 
muſt own, —one excepted, whom I once 
ſaw—a foreigner, young, beautiful, and un- 
fortunate. But her hiſtory you muſt learn 
from him. I am unacquainted with it.? 

« And when,” Mails Fluart aſked, *©* will 
this unpreſuming gentleman Perfume tc to wait 
upon us?“ | 
He aſked when you would be moſt at 
leiſure? I anſwered, at dinner,” - 

„But,“ ſays he, „I ſo ſeldom dine.“ 

« Dine !” ſays I, „ zounds ! you eat I 


ſuppoſe. 


„ Copt- 
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A ' Copioully,” he anſwered ; “but be · 
twixt eating and dining there is ſuch a dit- 
ference.” | 

* What difference?“ I aſked. 

« An Engliſh dinner,” he anſwered, * is 
ſo melancholy.” 

« Melancholy! Really,” ſaid I,“ I never 
before heard the word ſo applied,” 

&« If to dine,“ he anſwered, “were only 
to eat, twenty minutes-would be ample.— 
You fit uſually a couple of hours; and you 


talk, and call it converſation. You make 


learned remarks on winds and weather; on 
roads; on dearneſs of proviſions ; and your 
eſſays on cookery are amazingly edifying. 
Not much leſs ſo are your hiſtories of your 
catarrhs and tooth-achs, Not content with 
this maſs of amuſement, you continue your 
beneficence to that unfortunate viſcus, the 
ſtomach, under the name of deſſert, till it 
almoſt faints under the obligation, No 
matter, ſpur it on with wine. It is faid, 
that phyſicians have much increaſed in your 
country ; one great realon may be, becaute 


you dine.“ | 
6 Then 
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Then I muſt not preſume,” ſaid I, © to 
aſk you to dinner * | 
e Yes,” he anſwered, you may. I 
have ſome reaſon to ſuſpect the human in- 
tellect at your table in higher preſervation. 
At leaſt, I can feaſt my eyes.” —So at three 
to-day you may expect him.” 


'CHAP., ; | 


1 
1. 
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E CHAP. XIX. 


A three, then, Mr. Hermiprong en- 
tered the dining apartment. His figure was 
intereſting ; not quite made, indeed, after 
the model of the Apollo, in the Belvidere, 
but full as pleaſing perhaps, except to per- 
ſons ſteeped in virtù. But he had faults ; 
one for which it would be difficult to pro- 
cure pardon in the court of politeneſs. It 
was a ſort of ſecret contempt for politeneſs 
itſelf, or rather for its forms; forms ſo nu- 
| merous 
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merous and trifling, that they deſtroyed its 
eſſence. It was quite diſagreeable to Mrs. 
Sumelin and Miſs Harriet to ſee them, that 
is to ſay, the bows, the ſmiles, and the 
graces, hurried over to-day, in order to ad- 
dreſs himſelf more particularly to Miſs Cam- 
pinet, for whom he had brought a letter 
from Mrs. Garnet. | 4 


During dinner, Mrs. Sumelin aſked a 
queſtion or two, which put Mr. Sumelin in 
mind of a certain malady with which his lady 
was afflicted, that of deſiring to -know other 
people's concerns. He was afraid leſt the 
inquiſition itſelf, or the mode of it, might 
not be. to the taſte of his gueſt ; and there- 
fore very-bluntly and honeſtly aſked Mr. 
Hermſprong's pardon before hand, for any 
offence which might be committed, by aſk- 
ing impertinent queſtions, 


-, « Impertinence cannot 1 intended,“ 
Mr. Hermſprong replied ; “ converſation, 
to be agreeable, muſt have a certain degree 
| rl of 
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of freedom Grant me the liberty of not 
replying to queſtions I chuſe not to anſwer, 
and aſk what you pleaſe.” 

« Pray, Sir,” faid Mrs. Sumelin, do you 
deſign to ſettle in England ?” | 

« That, Madam, depends on certain 
circumſtances,” Mr. Hermſprong replied. 

« Pray, may one be ſo free as to aſk the 
nature of thoſe circumſtances ?* 

« Certainly, Madam; and it is one of 
thoſe e I take the liberty of not an- 
ſwering.“ | 

« Perhaps,” faid Miſs Saito, ce the 
gentleman cames a courting, and does not 
know yet if he ſhall ſucceed.” 

« I like the perhapſes of young ladies, 
they are ſo pretty and intereſting. But no, 
Madam, I did not come to England to 
court; perhaps I have found the W 
ſince my arrival.“ 


There was a ſmall tinge of red on Mr. 
Hermſprong's cheeks as he ſaid this. He 
had thrown a wandering and rapid glance 

among(t 
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amongſt the other young ladies, who could 


never preciſely determine at whom it was 


directed, 


« Youcall yourſelf American?“ ſaid Mr. 
Sumelin. - 

\« By birth; but of European parents.“ 

« Which country, Sir, had the honour 
of your education?“ 

« That honour, Sir, is due to ſavage 
America. I left it only four years fince. 


Since when, I have ſeen many countries.” 


« And which do you like beſt ?” 
All have ſomething to like, and ſome- 
thing to diſlike.” | 

6 Is there no one to which you would 
give a general preference?“ 

If you are a true Engliſhman, you will 


be angry that I do not, without heſitation, 


anſwer England. But I have not yet known 
it ſufficiently. Hitherto, I have only tra- 


velled; and I have obſerved, that one lives 


well every where, if one has money,—and ill, 
if one has not. Every where, with money, 
614 | | one 
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one gets friends. Every where they give us 
good dinners, as you do to-day, Every 
where one may fall in love; and every 
where be happy, if one knows how.“ 

Have you in any country ſeen happi- 
neſs more diffuſed than in England ?” 


« If by happineſs you mean money, ES: 


think'not.” 
« Money produces the conveniences of 


life, and its comforts ; theſe 1 8 happi - 


neſs.“ 


« Tt produces alſo the viſt, the vanity, - 


the parade of life; and theſe, if I miſtake 
not, produce in their conſequences, a tole- 


rable quantity of the anxieties; and anxiety 


is not happineſs.” 


« To depreciate money, is to depreciate 
commerce, its mother: this the Engliſh will 


not bear.” | 
I know it well; but I ſuppoſe there 
may be to6 much even of good things.” 


« We ſay, the more commerce, the more 


proſperity.” 


« This 
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« This is changing the idea. Individual 
happineſs was the queſtion ; not national 
proſperity, . Your debts and other bleſſings, 
flowing from the beſt of all poſlible govern- 
ments, impoſe upon you the neceſſity of 
being the firſt workſhop of the world. You 
labour inceſſantly for happineſs, If you find 
it, it is well, But ſavages, like me, have 
no idea of the happineſs of inceſſant labour.” 

* Of ſuch ſavages as you I have no know] - 
ledge; thoſe I do know, have not ſeemed 
too abundant in felicity.“ | 

It is from the habits of Uvilized life | 
as you call it, that you have derived this 
opinion. They have, notwithſtanding, no 
inconſiderable portion of poſitive bappineſs, 
and a ſtill greater of what may be called ne- 
gative; they want the far greater part of . 
your moral cauſes of miſery.” 
KAànd one phyſical—food.” 
There are improvident characters among 
them, and the number is not diminiſhed 
by your rum bottles; but they have in gene- 
ral enough, though not what you would call 
. plenty. 
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plenty. No—what they moſt fail in, is in- 
tellectual pleaſure. To enlarge their feli- 
city, I aſk not your gaudy habiliments, to 
puff them up with the ſillieſt of all the vani- 
ties ; I aſk not your glittering equipages, to 
give them at once pride and debility. Keep 
your palaces and pomp. Keep your ſplendid 
abundance, and its diſeaſes. Give them 
ſimple plenty, ſtrength, and health. Give 
them to multiply the objects of their reflec- 
tion; and to extend the powers of their 
mind. That, to me, ſhould ſeem the 
happieſt ſtate of ſociety, in which all its mem» 
bers had the power, ſo alternate the employ- 
ments of the mind and body, that the ope- 
rations of each might be enjoyment. So 
would the rich man's curſe be avoided, that 


of not knowing what to do with himſelf ; 


and the poor man's alſo, that of knowing it 
but too well.” 
« And where is this ſtate of ſociety to be 
found? 
6% Alas! no where, — not even in 
America.“ : 2 
Not 
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« Not even in America! As you lay the 
emphaſis, you ſeem to think America ap- 
proaches neareſt your ſtate of ſociety.” 

« do. Yet ſtill at an immenſe diſtance 
from the ultimatum.” 

c Perhaps it 1s impracticable * 

I fear it is. Manners muſt change 
much, and governments more. The firſt is 


_ poſſible; for manners are addicted to change. 


The latter is hopeleſs ; governments do not - 
change, at leaſt for the better,” 
„„ There are who ſay, that of America is 
unt. There are who ſay it is ſuperior 
to ours.“ 

That you cannot kae * 

* Not eaſily.“ 
% You are a good Engliſhman. But 1 


believe, indeed, their men would not 
do for you.” 


6 Why ſo, if it is good! 95 
=O ſimple government, without money 
to buy men, 1s little adapted to a people who 


will donothing till they are bought.” 


« You 
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« You ſuppoſe, then, we have no patri- 
otiſm.“ 

« Which of your patriots would prefer a 
civic crown, to a bank note, or a purſe of 
guineas?“ 

* You are ſevere upon us.“ 

« No,—it is fimple obſervation. I call 
you no names; I lay no crimes to your 
charge; I impute to you nothing worſe than 
the having followed the uſual courſe of 
things. Youare rich, and addicted to plea- 
ſure, to luxury. It is a conſequence that 
has always followed wealth; and a conſe- 
quence of this addiction is political careleſſ- 
neſs, the immediate. precurſor of political 
corruption. But, Mr. Sumelin, I under- 
ſtand it is not the cuſtom here to talk upon 
politics before ladies. I am told it is a 
breach of politeneſs.” Ki 

« Is it not your opinion alſo, Sir,” Miſs 
Fluart aſked, ** that the ſubject is improper. 
for our ſex?” _ 
I think no ſubject improper for ladies, 
which ladies are FEY to diſcuſs ; nor any 
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ſubject they would not be qualified to diſ- 
cuſs, if their _ firſt, and The theme» 


ſelves, ſo pleaſed. 
« You do not then,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, 


6 approve our mode of education ?” 

Not quite.“ 5 

« Faith, nor I neither, ſaid Sumelin. 
Women have too much liberty.” 
- « 1], on the contrary, think ** have too 


üttle.“ 
« 100 little, exclaimed the baker: 


« Engliſh women too little liberty * 
« Well, then, Hermſprong As 


<« they have too much.“ 
„ Yes,” Sumelin anſwered, '* that is in- 
dubitable to me. But you—1s it the love 
of paradox which makes you maintain con- 
trary propoſitions ? 

c Perhaps,” Mr. Hermſprong returned, 
ec we may be reconciled, if, as I ſuſpect, you 
mean that Engliſh young ladies of a certain 

age and rank have too much liberty of per- 


"fon. This I am i ready to grant you, pro 


gratid, 
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gratid, if you will have the goodneſs to 
allow they have too little liberty of mind.“ 
« To ſo courteous an antagoniſt,“ ſaid 


Sumelin, I old allow all J could; but 


this this is really too much. And pray, 


Sir, when they carry their pretty perſons to 


routs and Ranelaghs, balls and maſquerades, 


«do they not carry their minds with them ?” 


„ Tes, Mr. Hermſprong anfwered,— 


4 ſuch as they have, minds impriſoned, — 


which, inſtead of ranging the worlds of phy- 
fics and metaphyfics, are confined to the 
ideas of theſe routs and Ranelaghs, with 
their adjuncts of cards, dreſs, and ſcan— 


beg pardon I mean criticiſm,” 


« And are women ſuch things?“ aſked 


Mits Campinet. 


„Some women are ſuch things, Mis 
Campinet,” anſwered Hermſprong. Some 


are what they ought to be.” 


There ace very few of this latter deſcrip= 
tion though,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, 1 | 


« Did you ever ſee two ?” 
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Not wo at a time, perhaps— hy of this 
company.“ 
<6 I declare,” ſaid Miſs Eluart, 60 I will ; 
have nothing to do with d inſidious ex- 
ceptions,” | 
“ Be not angry with me, my dtar Miſs 
Fluart ; be women what they may, I am 
deſtined to be an adorer. Be angry at Mr. 
Sumelin here, the indifcriminating Mr. 
Sumelin. Be angry at Mrs. W oolftonecraft, 
who has lately abuſed the dear ſex, through 
two octavo volumes; who affirms that the 
mode of their education turns the ae 
of their minds on trifles.” | 
« Energies!“ ſays en. with 7 cer- 
tain tone. | 
«. Energies,” gemi e Wies 
ſprong. Who has preſumed to ſay, he 
continued, that the homage men pay to 
youth and beauty is inſidious; that women, 
for the ſake of this evaneſcent, this pitiful 
dominion, permit themſelves to be per- 
ſuaded, that their higheſt glory is to ſubmit 


to 
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to this inferiority of character, and become 
the mere plaything of man. Can tlus be 
ſo ?“ | a2 

«© Now, the devil take me,“ ſaid Sumelin, 
« if I know what either you or this Mrs. 
Wolſtonecraft would be at. But this I know, 
that the influence of women is too great; 
that it has increaſed, 1s increaſing, and 
ought to be diminiſhed.” 

« Well, then, Mr. Hermſprong an- 
ſwered, © let it be diminiſhed on the ſide 
of-—charms; and Jet its future increaſe be 
on the ſide of mind.” 

«© To what purpoſe?” the banker aſked. 
« T9 invade the provinces of men ? Weaker 
bodies, you will allow, Nature has given 
them, if not weaker minds.“ 

„ Whatſoever may be the deſigns of Na- 
ture reſpecting the ſex, be her deſigns ful- 
filled. If ſhe gave this bodily weakneſs, 
ſhould education be brought in to increaſe 
it ? But it is for mind I moſt contend ; and 
if © firm mind in a firm body,” be ſuppoſed 
the beſt prayer of man to the gods, why not 
1 7 of 
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of women? Would they be worſe mothers 


for it, or more helpleſs widows ?” A 
“ No,” ſaid Sumelin; “ but they would 


| be les charming figures.“ 


« Whilſt they think of their charming 


figures, as much as you ſuppoſe them to do, 
Mrs. Wolſtonecraft muſt write in vain.” 


6 And when,“ the banker aſked, *«* will 


they think leſs of them ?” 


% When,” anſwered Hermſprong, 1 they 
are better taught.” 
And when will that be?“ again aſked 


Sumelin. 


I know not,” his opponent returned. 


The change, if change there can be, muſt 
begin with men. Lovers muſt mix a little 
more wiſdom with their adorations. Parents, 


in their modes of education, muſt make leſs 


diſtinction of ſex.“ 


« Mr. Herimſprong,“ ſaid Sumelin, © this 


is pretty and ſentimental, but it cometh not 
of knowledge, There are two things co- 
_ exiſtent with women, and co- eternal; ad- 
miration of fineries and of themſelves. Eve, 


the 
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the hour of her birth, ſaw herſelf in the lake, 


and found herſelf more fair, more amiably 
fair, than her dear Adam; and her dear 


daughters will do the ſame, as long as clear 


- water and looking glaſſes-exiſt. 

“With all imaginable deference to Milton S 
authority and your's, Mr. Sumelin, I muſt be 
of opinion, that women would leave the leſſer 
vanities, and learn leſſons of wiſdom, if men 
would teach them; and in particular, this, 
that more permanent and more cordial hap- 
pineſs might be produced to both the ſexes, 
if the aims of woman were rather to obtain 
the eſteem of men, than that paſſionate, but 
tranſient affection, uſually called love.“ 

« Tranſient !” exclaimed Miſs Fluart ; 
« then Inconftancy' 1 ſuppoſe, i is one of the 
virtues of man.“ 

„ No, Miſs Fluart, nor of woman; but 
is it very common for huſbands to preſerve 
the ardour of lovers?“ | 

% No, indeed!“ ſaid Mrs: Sumelin. 

« Nor can it be, Madam, how much 

ſoever the ladies may wiſh and expect it. 1 
12 ſup- 
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ſuppoſe it is one of Nature's poſitive laws, 
that even diamond rings, worn a while, ceaſe 
to raiſe that glow in a lady's boſom, which 

firſt poſſeſſion excited.” | 

« ] think,” ſaid Mrs. Sumelin, © it is 
not very polite to compare a lady to a dia- 
mond ring.” 

&* Would a roſe, dear Madam, be more 
to your taſte ? But the moſt fragrant odour 
of that, you Know, is on the firſt applica- 
tion.“ 

Lou might STI us to better things, 
I think,” Mrs. Sumelin ſaid, „than either 
roſes or diamonds.” 

« To angels! Unfortunately I know no- 
thing of angels; and I make it a rule not 
to talk of what I am wholly ignorant.” 


This produced a toſs from Mrs. Sumelin, 

a general ſmile, but no anſwer; till Mis 

Campinet, fearing the ſubject might be 

dropped, ſaid, © You ſeem to wiſh a conſi- 

. derable change in women, Sir—what would 
you have them be?“ 
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« Very much like Miſs Campinet; ſen- 
fible, juſt, beneficent.“ 

« Would not you have them like me too?” 
Miſs Fluart aſked. © Am not I allo a 
model of perfection?“ 

te] do not know perfection.“ 

« Not even in Miſs Campinet ? 

« Not even in Miſs Campinet.“ 

It is but few hours ſince I was told I 
had not a fault.” | 

« And did you believe it?“ 

«© No doubt.“ 

% I have been often told, that in very, 


very civilized countries no man could hold 


up the mirror of truth to a lady's face with- 
out ill manners?” I came to try.“ 


And have you ſucceeded ?” 
Have I been guilty of ill manners = 


« Why no—not violently. Still leſs can 


you be accuſed of politeneſs.” 
« Alas! J am diſtracted betwixt Ry 
and politeneſs. What would I not give 


they were one and indiviſible Joſe +2 
£2 9 
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I would be a great change indeed,” 
ſaid Mr. Sumelin. But do you think 
women would be gainers by it?“ 

4] know not what ladies call gain. They 
would be beings of reaſon.” | 
And dare you,” ſays Miſs F wart, 8 dare 

you look a lady in the face, and tell her ſhe 
is not a being of reaſon ?” | | 
% When I look Miſs Fluart in the face, 
I do not think of reaſon,” 
Of what then?” 

<« Of beauty and good humour ?” 

„This will not do. I ſhall not be fo 

bribed. It is the cauſe of my ſex. Say 
again, if you dare, that women are not 
beings of reaſon.” 

« Did I ſay ſo?” 

Tes, by implication.” | 
I ſee my error. My raſh and daring 
tongue is corrected by my eyes. Your par- 
don——” 

* 50 good a cauſe,” cried Sumelin, « ſo 
cowardly given up!” 


« [ 


* 
ot 
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rr] ſuſpect the cauſe is not good. We 


are, like unhallowed ſatiriſts, involving in 


one promiſcuous cenſure all the fair daugh- 
ters of men, Let us be more juſt, Mr. 


Sumelin; they are our equals in underſtand- 


ing, our ſuperiors in virtue. They have 
foibles where men have faults, and faults 
where men have crimes. In the gaiety of 
converſation it may be allowed, at leaſt it 
will be aſſumed, to put the whole for a part, 
perhaps a ſmall part; but it would be wiſe 
in man, when he makes the error of woman 
his contemplation, not to forget his own.” 


In ſaying this, Mr, Hermſprong roſe to 
80. | 


« I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, this is 
what you call the amende honorable, and 
that it will abſolve you of all your fins. But 
I move, to puniſh you, by confinement to 
our ſociety, the reſt of the day.” | 

What unheard-of cruelty ! but your 
motion 15 not ſeconded. * 


14 «] 
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« I ſecond it, ” ſaid the younger Miſs 
Sumelin. 
Motion is always followed by debate, 
you know. Grant me one hour to fulfil a 
promiſe, and I will return to endure the 
ſentence of my judges.” 

« Is your promiſe to Ty “ Miſs F luart 
aſked. 

% eis,“ 5 

In ſuch a caſe, who can refuſe?“ 


When Mr. Hermſprong was gone, and 
after two minutes' filence, Mrs. Sumelin 
ſaid, I declare now I do not like this 
young man at all.” 

d Nor I,” ſaid the eldeſt daughter. 

* That I can eaſily believe, faid the 
father ; © it has a cauſe ;—but vour cauſe of 
diſlike, Mrs. Sumelin, I-can but gueſs at.“ 

He has not the leaſt bit of politenef,” | 
aid Mrs. Sumelin. 

« A little, my dear, you might allow him; 
Jon he does not appear to have ſufficient 


for every lady 8 7 8 | 
10 His 
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« His notions are quite ſhocking,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Sumelin ; “ don't you think fo, Miſs 
Campinet?“ 

] thought his ideas ſingular, Madam,” 
this young lady anſwered, « but not ſhock- 
ing.” 

« But they are vaſtly fooliſh,” ſaid Miſs 
 Sumelin ; © how abſurd it was to talk of 
women doing men's work!“ 

« One may excuſe the abſurdity, ſuppo- 
ſing it to be one,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, ** for 
the ſake of the compliment. Few men will 
allow us capacities for their employments.“ 

It is no compliment in my mind,” faid 
Miſs Sumelin and ſo will ladies think th 
remainder of this century, let Mrs. Wol- 
ſtonecraft ſay what ſhe will. 5: 


| 1 
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— 


Ms. HERMSPRONG did not return 

m an hour; it was more than two; and 
Miſs Campinet and*Miſs Fluart were juſt 

gone their uſual evening's walk. He joined 

tbem, but had no longer the face of gay 

hilarity with which he had left Mr. Sumelin's. 

He ſeemed more than penfive. An air of 

ſoft melancholy rendered him more intereſt- 

20g to Miss Le Wrath do thought he had. 
1 Ately 


, 
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lately wept, and that he could ſcarce now 
ſuppreſs the ftarting tear. She could not 
help aſking, and with more apparent intereſt 


than this queſtion is uſually aſked with, — 


* Are you not well, Sir?“ 
« Not ill, Miſs Campinet, unleſs the mind 
has diſeaſes.” 


4 


Miſs Campinet could not purſue the en- 


quiry. She found ſhe could not truſt her 


voice. Miſs Fluart, however, who had no 
taſte for the ſilent penſive walk, faid, Per- 
haps you have * the lady ill, Sir?“ 

No anſwer. 

« Perhaps inattentive to your com- 
plaints?“ 

J have not made her any, Madam.” 
Or you may not have been properly at- 
tentive to her, and ſhe may have Leen upon 
the tender reproach.” 
I hope I ſhall give no lady cauſe for te. 
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„When a gentleman pays a viſit to a 
lady in a gay humour, and returns in a ſad 
one, one gueſſes there muſt be a cauſe.” _ 

« And that cauſe—love ?” 

e A very poſſible conjecture ; Ken 
if the lady is unmarried.“ 
+ Fes,” (aid Hermſpropg, with a fi 5 

te ſhe is unmarried - indeed unmarried ; ; the | 
widow of an hour.” 
Oh dear!“ ſaid Miſs Campinet. Then 
after a pauſe ſhe aſked, Is her miſery ag- 
gravated by other circumſtances ? Can I 
aſſiſt her? Is ſhe i in want!“ 

« Of kindneſs, not of bread.” 
es there any ſecret in her ſtory ?” 
None. She is of a genteel family in 
France; of the ſmall Nobleſſe; and was de- 
ſigned for a nunnery. A Monſieur Marcour, 
late an Officer in the Navy, and who had a 
ſmall independent fortune, taught her to 
diſlike her deſtiny. To haye him, it was 
neceſſary to run away with him, and ſhe did 
ſo. Recopciliation with the lady's family 


was a Vain attempt: indeed it would have 
$9009 
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a added little to'their happineſs ; and to their 


_ Falmouth. In the engagement he received 
a wound, the cure of which was not ad- 

vanced by ill fortune and a priſon, | 
** ' © Three days fince Mrs. Marcour ar- 
. rived, ſpent with fatigue and grief; for ſhe 
had been obliged to pals firſt into Holland, 


d fortune, its value would have been nega- 

- tive, L 
« Mr. Marcour conducted his lady to NY 
y St. Maloes, where they lived in much feli- of, 
city. War being declared againſt England, M4 

. he accepted the command of a ſhip of the F 
„ line, which not being yet ready, he went on : 
Ja Cruize, as captain of a privateer. His firſt N 
1 days were fortunate. He ſent in to St. 1 
- Maloes two prizes of value; but about the 6 
| | eighth day was himſelf taken, and carried into 1 
15 


L and forced to fell her gold watch, and other 
) valuable trinkets, before ſhe could pre 

5 ber journey. 

1 I happened to have made a little  ac- 

7 quaintance with poor Marcour, and was 
Y with him when his lady arrived. I cannot 


- 


Al 4 | | deſcribe 
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. deſcribe their meeting —l cannot — words 
cannot deſcribe it. I am little addicted to 
the melting mood. At moſt human com- 
plaints I laugh; for moſt of them are created 
and fed by our follies. But this this is of 
war,—and it is not, I find, prudent to call 
war a folly. There have been philoſophers, 
and even divines, ſuch as they are, who 
have faid that wars were means of Provi- 
dence to prevent the too great multipli- 
cation of mankind. If Providence has 
decreed it, ſubmiſſion is our duty; but it 
requires indeed a revelation to eonvince us, 
that Omnipotence can find no expedient 
more adapted to its benevolence, than this 
terrible ſcourge of the human race. Till 
this revelation arrives, I wiln but it is folly _ 
to wiſh.” | 
Let cu hear it, | however,” laid Mis 
cn 
The hiftorian of Si the XIVth * 
mits, that this magnificent monarch, three 
times at leaſt, made war upon his neigh- 
bours for no other earthly cauſe than pure 
glory. 
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glory. Other monarchs, in ancient times, 
have done the ſame for pure plunder. 


Which is the better motive, I do not de- 


termine. To future monarchs, deſirous to 
imitate ſuch illuſtrious examples, and to. 
future miniſters, whoſe complaiſance may 
happen to have the aſcendant over their 
patriotiſm, I wiſh—the tooth- ache during 
the war; or the head or heart- ache, or any 
ache capable of reducing them to beings of 
humanity ; or if that is too much to ex- 
pect, into beings of common ſenſe, and 
common honeſty.” 

« But poor Mrs. Marcour 20 ſaid Mis 


Campinet. 


How, Miſs Campinet, is agony to be 
deſcribed ? How, a mixed maſs of tender- 
neſs and horror? On the part of the lady, 
ſwoonings and embraces; of the gentle- 
man, fortitude ſtruggling againſt affection 


and deſpondence. By degrees theſe violent 


emotions ſubſided; nor indeed could they 
have been much OD ſupported but at the 
| expence 


| 
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expence of life. It was then my buſineſs to 
adminiſter comfort in my way, and to en- 
treat Mrs. Marcour to permit me to pro- 
cure for her better accommodation than 
could be had in ſuch a place. With a look, 


half expreſſive of thanks, half of reproach, 


ſhe aſked if it was poſſible, in her ſituation, 
to feel accommodation? to enjoy comforts 
of which Mr. Marcour was deprived ? For 


refreſhment, however, I did prevail; and 


then left them to enjoy the extreme of mi- 
ſery, in comfort; 


« This,“ faid Miſs Fluart, © is the 


oddeſt mixture of phraſe,” 


6 J give it you, dear Madam, to alter 
and amend. It was the firſt arrangement 
of words to expreſs my conceptions, which 


offered themſelves ; and I ſeldom take the 


trouble to wait for a ſecond,” 

« You viſited your friends next day, Iam 
ſure ?” ſaid Miſs Campinet. 

% The cextainty, Madam, does me ho- 
nour. Les, I did; and found wretched · 


neſs—not leſs perhaps but leſs turbulent. 
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The ſurgeon, having dreſſed his patient, 
whiſpered me, there were ſome appear- 
ances of gangrene, I called in Doctor 
Brown to prevent its progreſs, which, I 


believed, was happily effected. This morn- 


ing I was aſſured Mr. Marcour was out of 
danger. It gave me ſpirits, and Mrs. Mar- 


cour felicity. Indulging hope, I left you 


to call in upon them, and went, as uſual, 
into the room without ceremony. The 
filence ſurpriſed me. They were lain down 
both together upon his miſerable bed. 
Thinking them aſleep, I was going to re- 


tire; but catching a glance of Mr. Marcour's 


face, there was ſomething in it which did 
not look like fleep. In ſhort, my dear 
ladies, he was dead, and Mrs. Marcour in a 
fainting fit by his ſide. How long ſhe had 
lain thus inſenfible to her own exiſtence, I 
know not, nor do I yet know the circum- 
ſtances. of Mr. Marcour's death, nor even 


its cauſe, For the relief of the lady I ran 


immediately to Doctor Brown. We pro- 
cured lodgings, and- conveyed her to them, 


{till 
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full inſenſible; ſince then, the has reco- 
vered and relapſed ſeveral times. She has a 
nurſe, and the Doctor is till in attendance. 
I promiſed to relieve him. In this ſitua- 
tion, if I do not appear to take pleaſure 
even in your company, ladies, I am ſure 
you will pardon me, and you will have the 
goodneſs to excule my requeſt to you to 
ſhorten your walk. Mrs. Marcour knows 
no one but myſelf. -I wiſh to be preſent at 


ber recovery.“ 


« I inſiſt upon it, Mr. ang 
Miſs Campinet ſaid, © we do not detain you 
an inſtant ;- and pray tell me, can I be of 
ſervice in any way? 

Not to- night, Miſs Campinet, of Mr. 

Hermſprong anſwered. / 

ee Promiſe, ſaid ſhe, © to inform me 
when I can; and impoſe what oP you 
0 pleaſe ROO me.“ | 


Mr. Hermſprong took her | hand, and 

putting it reſpectfully to his lips, bowed, 
and vaniſhed without a word. To 
Either 
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Either in the ſtory itſelf, or in Mr. Herm- 
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ſprong's manner of telling it, there was 4 
ſomething that repreſſed the gaiety even of th. 
Miſs Fluart, and the ladies walked home in F 
ſilence. | 
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CHAP, xx! 


Ox the next morning Miſs Campinet roſe 


earlier than uſual, and when ſhe came down 
to the breakfaſt parlour, found Mr. Herm- 


ſprong there. He came to give her intelli- 
gence reſpecting Mrs. Marcour; for ſhe 


appeared to have taken an intereſt in that 
lady an intereſt which, as Mrs. Marcour 
was unknown, could ariſe from humanity 
alone; and compaſſion for the unfortunate, 


accompanied with benevolence, was preciſely 


what, 


is ſtopped with France, I may {till be able to 
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what, in Mr. Hermſprong's opinion, raiſed 
the female character to the — degree of 
nn 


« I am ſorry to acquaint you, Mifs 
Campinet,” he ſaid, © that there is not yet 
room for the exerciſe of your gentle huma- 
nity. Mrs. Marcour's fever and delirium, 
for this is the preſent ſtate of her diſorder, 
are very high; and the phyſician ſcarce 
ventures to give hope.” 

I am ſorry, indeed,” Miſs Campinet 
anſwered, with the quivering lip and moiſt- 
ened eye : © has ſhe children ?” 

D 


« This is unfortunate ; otherwiſe I know 


not but death may be a more deſirable event 
to her, than life.” | 

« So it appears to me, Miſs Catnpinet ; 
but as this is a circumſtance in which we are 
not allowed to be guided by opinion, I have 
contrived to ſend information to St. Maloes, 
and hope, notwithſtanding communication 
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get der Ane thither in caſe of her re- 
covery.“ 


« One can ſcarce conceive a more diſ- 
treſſing ſituation. I envy you, Sir, this 
monopoly of doing good; can you not oblige 
me, by permitting me to ſhare with you in 
ſerving Mrs. Marcour ?” 


« Not at preſent, Miſs Campinet ; but if 


you can extend your charity to other objects, 


. | 

My charity is only for thoſe who want, 
ſaid Miſs Campinet, ſmiling. 

« I want,” anſwered the gentleman. 


Miss Campinet ſhook her head. 


« You are incredulous, Miſs Campinet; 


but to a man ſo little accuſtomed to it, de- 
jection of ſpirits is a diſorder, and relief from 
it, a want; you do, however, relieve me, 
whether you intend it or not. To ſee you, 
to look upon you, is to me a certain Gees 
« We happineſs.” | 
| In 


here I ſtand, ready to receive any portion of 
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In the lovely cheeks of Miſs Campinet 
aroſe the bluſh of apprehenſion. 


« Nay, Miſs Campinet,” he ſaid, © do 
not, I beſeech you, be angry. At leaſt do 
not let me have the mortification of believing 
pride to be the cauſe of that anger.“ 

„Have I deſerved this, Mr. Faun 
ſprong ?” 

« Have you not been angry, Mis Cam- 
pinet ?” 

4 No—what could poſhbly make you 
imagine it?“ 

« Fear. I have den aste a reſerve 
— a ung reſerve, I know not how to 
interpret.” = 

Not how to interpret right. Refi a 


moment. You know my father's prejudice 


reſpecting you, Mr. Hermſprong. On his 


| fide, I have feared anger; on your's, the 


imputation of ingratitude. As one or other 


| of theſe oppoſite ſentiments prevailed, I do 


not deny that my behaviour has not at times 
been inconſiſtent.” 8 0 
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« Amiable candour ! No, I never ac- 
cuſed you of ingratitude. Your juſt and 
generous boſom 15 not a fit refidence for 
ſuch a gueſt. You are all excellence.“ 
„pon my word,” ſays Miſs Fluart, 
Juſt entering, it muſt be owned that if 
Mr. Hermſprong cannot flatter, he can fay 
very agreeable things, now and then; only 
that his powers ſeem rather limited as to 
their objects.” 

ce Shall I exert them, and tell Miſs Fluart 
ſhe is every thing that is charming? 

% Do,” replied Miſs Fluart, if the ef- 
fort will not be abſolutely inſupportable.” 
e It is impoſſible to expreſs how I deſire 
to pleaſe; but whilſt I am ſaying agreeable 
things to one lady, I am ſaying diſagreeable 
things to another—if another hears.” 

« Wretch !”* ſaid Miſs Fluart. 

« My dear Miſs Fluart, you ſhould pity, 
not abuſe me. Born and bred a ſavage, I 
was not early initiated in the noble art and 
ſcience of flattery. I am learning as faſt as 
J can, and then —“ 
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« And then you will have the goodneſs 
to ſay civil things to other poor girls; at 
preſent it is Miſs Campinet alone * 

«© Whom 1 cannot flatter.” 

* For how can excellence be flattered ?'? 

„IJ on it is a large, and may therefore 
be a ſuſpected, expreſſion of my reſpect and 
eſteem for Miſs Campinet.” 

«© Ves, reſpect and eſteem - love cannot 
be one of the brotherhood; for he is the 
greateſt of flatterers.“ 


« And of fools—if we view him in the old 


romance ; and in the new, he ſeldom obtains 


much of my reverence.” 


« You are a moſt ſublime and incompre- 
henſible perſon. Can any thing pleaſe you 
that mortal men and women do?“ 

« Yes, ſomething ; but allow for my de- 
fective education, and honour me with your 
inſtructions, My dear Miſs Fluart, what 1s 


love?” a 


« Pſhaw ! a fiddleſtick.” 


« A good compariſon ; fo love produces 
harmony or diſcord according as it is handled. 
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Or what do you think of a top? which can 
ſtand no longer than whilſt it has the ver- 
tigo.” 

« Pray, good Sir,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, 
with a reverend curtſey, may I take the 
liberty of enquiring your age ?” 

Five and-twenty, miſtreſs, come Chil- 


dermas-day.” 
« Very carly, Sir, to have imbibed fo 


perfect a contempt of love.” 

1, Miſs Fluart,—I, the ardent votary 
of love, —deſpiſe it? What worle have faid 
of it, than that 1t is not immortal ; and that 
when it dies, and leaves not behind it its 
beſt offspring, eſteem and affection, no 
married pair have cauſe to erect a mauſo- 
leum to its memory?“ 

« B:twixt love and affection, Sir,” ſaid 
Miſs Campinet, © you appear to make a 
nice diſtinction.” 

6 A diſtinction without a difference,” 
anſwered Miſs Fluart. 


„ 3 ih. 
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« Tam not to cater for other minds ; as 
far as I know my own ſenſations, I feel there 


is a real difference.” 
« Your own ſenſations! I wiſh I could 


ſee them,” ſaid Miſs Fluart. “ I fancy 1 


ſhould ſee ſome out- of- the way things.“ 


« Yes,” Mr. Hermſprong anſwered, 
for example, love; love for your fair ſelf, 
burſting into flame the moment you were 
pleaſed to ſprinkle it with a few drops of 
Cupid's oil.“ 

And what for Miſs Campinet ? Aﬀec- 


tion?“ 


« If affection conveys an idea of ſome- 
thing as ſoft as love, and durable as life.“ 

« And pray, Sir, is this your firſt decla- 
ration?“ 

ce ] have ſeldom ſeen Miſs Campinet; 
when J have, I muſt have made this decla- 
ration, though not in words.” 

* And when made in words, ought it not 
to have been whiſpered 1n the lady's ear ?” 

« Why ſhould love and truth be whiſ⸗ 


pered ?” 
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& That all people may not hear. Lord 
Grondale, for example.“ 

« And why ſhould he not hear?“ | 

« Becauſe it is probable he would ſay 
ſomething not quite pleaſant,” 
„What would he ſay ?” 

« Shall I ſay for him?“ 

6 It you pleaſe.” 

“ Young man,” ſays the lady, with a 
little imitation of the dignity and tone of 
Lord Grondale,—** young man, it is a thing 


that appears to me a little extraordinary 


that you ſhould make pretenſions to my 
daughter? 

% What is there extraordinary i in it, my 
Lord? Every man's daughter may be pre- 
tended to.“ 

« Jour preſumption ſeems to have made 
you forget her rank and fortune.” 

« It is true; I have thought only of her- 
n 

« Do you know, Sir, there is not a no- 
bleman in n Who ought to diſdain her 
alliance?“ | 


p „„ 
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«* Miſs Campinet, my Lord, cannot be 
ſcen and diſdained.“ 

« And you, Sir, preſume to aſpire.” 

] preſume to love her, my Lord; the 
preſumption of aſpiring 1s really a phraſe not 
within my comprehenſion.” 

% What, Sir | you W yourſelf her 
equal?“ 

« The poor word, my Lord, has been 
ſo uſed and abuſed, has been made to mean 
fo many things it did not mean, that I do 
not chuſe to have any thing to do with it.“ 

Do you pretend to be a man of family?“ 

« As good as your's, my Lord ; and yet 
it never gave me a moment's exultation.“ 

* And your fortune, Sir?“ 

% Above your Lordſhip's ; for it is equal 
to my wiſhes, and ſuperior to my wants.“ 

« Sir, I muſt inform you, that your an- 
ſwers are vague and unſatisfactory; before I 
condeſcend to give you my daughter, I muſt 
have a more particular account of your 
family, Sir; of its alliances, Sir; and of 
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„Upon my word, my Lord, here is a 
great deal of difficulty in this country, to 
bring two people together who are unfor- 
tunate enough to have property. For my 
part, I have thought little of what your 
Lordſhip thinks ſo much. I have thought 
only that I was man, and ſhe, woman, — 
lovely indeed, but ſtill woman. Nature has 
created a general affinity between theſe two 
ſpecies of beings ; incident has made it par- 
ticular betwixt Miſs Campinet and me. In 
ſuch ſituations, * uſually marry ; fo l 
conſent to marry.” 
Lou conſent to marry ! really the tone 
is high.“ 8.2 | { 

« But that T love the gentle Deſdemona, 
I would not my unhouſed free condition 
put into circumſcription and confine for the 
ſea's wealth.“ 

« Oh, pray keep your unhouſed free 
condition ; — you, you ſhall have no 


daughter of mine. 
. « I promiſe myſelf I ſhall,” 


Miſs 
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Miſs Campinet could no longer reſtrain 
her inclination to laugh, which having in- 
dulged a few ſeconds, the ſaid, © But is this 
peremptory all of your's with Miſs Cam- 
pinet's conſent, or without?“ 

“ Certainly with,” replied Hermſprong. 

Oh,“ ſays ſhe, ſtill laughing, I was 
ignorant of that circumſtance.” 

] have faith and hope,” the gentleman 
anſwered, „ you will not long remain ſo.” 

« Till that point is cleared up,” ſaid 
Miſs Fluart, „we had better defer what his 
Lordſhip has further to ſay.” 


The coming in of the reſt of the family 


put an end to the converſation. 
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CHAP XXII. 


I MUST now carry my readers back to 
Grondale, to the conſequence of the quarrel 
between the noble Peer and Mrs, Stone. 
That lady's ſpirited reply, though not very 
grateful to his pride, or the preſent ſtate of 
his feelings, furniſhed him with an opportu- 
nity of reſentment exactly adapted to his 


'  withes. Accordingly, he reſented with great 


dignity and prudent perſeverance ; nor could 
the 
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the lady obtain admiſſion to his preſence by 
any ſubmiſſion ſhe thought proper to make. 
In a few days, therefore, ſhe left the Hall, 
in that ſort of agreeable humour, which 
women, and men too, I believe, experience 
when they happen tobe ſuddenly and rudely 
checked in the career of intereſt, of pride, or 
of vanity. 


This affair, ſo happily terminated, gave 
his Lordſhip a renovation of ſpirits. He 


wrote Miſs Fluart the news of this happy 


event; and was ſo courteous as to ſay that 


he ſhould leave the choice of the future 


houſekeeper to herſelf. 


He was now more at leiſure to conſider 
his other equally important concern, how 
beſt to rid the country of that poiſon to his 
pride, that Hermſprong. Dr. Blick had 
been ſome weeks on duty at Wincheſter, ſo 
that unfortunately his Lordſhip was deprived 
of the very propereſt perſon poſſible togive 
advice on this occaſion, for he would have 
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given it con amore, and quite to his Lord- 
ſhip's taſte. Lord Grondale therefore was 
obliged to be content with what might be 
ſuggeſted by his own wiſdom, and that of 
his attorney, Mr. Corrow, of whom I made 
honourable mention in a former chapter. 


Mr. Corrow had a prodigious reſpe& for 
Lord Grondale, and for money; and would 
have done for one, or both of them, any 
thing or every thing that the law, in any of 
its latitudes, would have enabled him to do. 
To preſs down to the earth, and under it, a 
poor man, is eaſy—it is the work of every 
day ; but to make a man, with money 1n his 
purſe, guilty of crimes he never committed, 
requires a ſuperior fund of knowledge of the 
more tortuous parts of law, and ſuperior in- 
trepidity, Mr. Corrow did not care to 
promiſe too much, in a caſe which might 
; Poſſibly run counter to his prognoſtic ; nor 
did he chuſe to deprive his Lordſhip of 
_ hope,. becauſe law without hope, he knew, 


Was 
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was apt to come to an untimely end. He 


talked therefore about it, and about it, till 


his Lordſhip found himſelf well wearied, if 


not weil informed; ſo he diſmiſſed Mr. 


Corrow, with a promiſe of peculiar reward 


if, by bis exertions, he ſhould rid the coun- 
try of a man ſo odious. 


From this great object, however, his 


Lordſhip's thoughts were diverted for a time 


by the receipt of the following letter: 


«© Though perſonally unknown to your 
Lordthip, I requeſt the honour of your 
Lordſhip's particular attention. It is poſ- 
ſible the name of Sir Philip Cheſtram may 
be unknown to your Lordſhip ; but I pre- 
ſume your Lordſhip cannot be ignorant of 


the illuſtrious name of Raioule. The family 


of Cheſtrum is indeed new, the late Sir 
Peter being the creator of his own fortune; 
but the Raioules were the ſplendid ſup- 
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porters of the dignity of the Nobility of Eng- 
land, from Richard Cœur de Lion to George 
the Firſt; when the Earldom lapſed through 
defect of male iſſue, and the large family 
eſtates having been divided amongſt five 
co-heireſſes, have gone into other families, 
ſo that the illuſtrious name of Raioule is 
ſunk and loſt. I, a deſcendant of this noble 
family, was married by my parents to the 

late Sir Peter Cheſtrum, and bore him a ſon 

and heir, the preſent Sir Philip Cheſtrum, 
who joins great elegance of perſon and man- 
ners to high birth on the part of his mother, 
and high fortune on the part of his father; 
for his eſtate is 15, oool. a year. This young 
man has been captivated by Miſs Campinet, 
your Lordſhip's daughter; and, from the 
flattering manner in which that charming 
young lady has been pleaſed to receive his 
addreſſes, has the higheſt hopes of ſucceſs. 
This induces me to apply for your Lord- 
' ſhip's approbation, on the receipt of which 
Sir Philip will wait upon your Lordſhip to 
conter upon ſettlements, and other matters 
| requiſite 


' 
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requiſite to precede ſo important an event. 
Expecting your Lordſhip's anſwer, I have 
the honour to be 


« Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient ſervant, 


© HENRIETTA CHESTRUM.” 


P. S. Should your Lordſhip better like 
the illuſtrious names of Raioule or Campinet, 
I ſhall have no objection to Sir Philip's re- 
ſigning that of Cheſtrum, and taking, by 
Act of Parliament, that which youapprove.” 


There was ſomething in this letter which 


a plain man of common ſenſe and excitable 


lungs might have laughed at; but to the 
noble fentiments of the noble Lord to whom 
it was addrefled, it was perfectly congenial. 
I underſtand that in this iſland of Great- 
Britain, at the time I am now writing, birth 
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is the firſt virtue, and money the ſecond ; 
ſome indeed may diſpute the precedence ; 


but all will allow that one or both are fine 


qua nons. without which virtue is not. Lord 
Grondale had both, and both were flattered 
by Lady Cheſtrum's letter. His Lordſhip's 
reply, therefore, was the moſt polite and gra- 
cious poſſible ; and it expreſſed a fort of de- 
fire, that the buſineſs ſhould be begun and 
ended with as little loſs of time as might be 
agreeable and convenient to her Ladyſhip. 
It was Miſs Campinet who {uggeſted this; 
Miſs Campinet, who would, his Lordthip 
imagined, be rather a ſuperfluity at, Gron- 
dale, when he was at the top pinnacle of 
felicity by the 9 of the charming 


Miſs Fluart. 


To the charming Miſs Fluart he wrote 
alſo, and in a very lover-like ſtrain; for he 
ſaid, he counted the days and the hours till 
the time he might expect the return of his 
fair conquerante, This time, in pity to his 
ſufferings, he hoped ſhe would abridge, and 

do 
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do Miſs Campinet the honour to return 
with her as ſoon as poſſible; becauſe Lady 
Cheſtrum had made propoſals which his 
Lordſhip very much approved, and had 
therefore required Mits Campinet's return, to 
receive Sir Philip's addreſſes. For,” added 
his Lordſhip, © it appertains to my honour 
and dignity, to marry my daughter pro- 
per:y and ſpeedily, that ſhe may not throw 
herſelf away upon that low fellow, that 
Hermſprong, whole impertirencies toward 
me {till continue, or rather increaſe. For 
what, my dear Miſs Flnart, do you think he 
has lately done? Set up a carriage; and 
under pretence of calling 1t Mrs. Garnet's, 
has preſumed to put upon 1t a part of the 
arms of the houſe of Campinet.“ 


His Lordſhip's laſt letter, on this impor- 
tant occaſion, was to his daughter, whom he 
reproached with having received Sir Philip's 
addreſſes without his permiſſion ; which 
failure in point of duty, notwithſtanding, 
he 
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| he might be brought to overlook, in conſi- 
deration of her happineſs. Laſtly, he fixed 


the time for her return. 


Before we relate the effect of theſe letters, 
let us ſee what further had paſſed betwixt the 
enamoured Baronet and his fair enſlaver. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Sm PHILIP'S declaration we have ſeen 
in a former chapter; after the diſcovery of 
which to his mamma, her addreſs to Lord 
Grondale, and his Lordſhip's anſwer, it did 
not occur to Sir Philip that any thing more 
was neceſſary on his part, than now and then 
to attend his ſweet miltrels, and to look kind 


and gracious, 
At 
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At firſt, this was performed with the 
Baronet's uſual abilities; but the increaſing 
intimacy betwixt the lady and Mr. Herm- 
ſprong gave a ſhock to the kind heart of 
Sir Philip, and in the place of gracious doux 
Jeux, produced looks of ſullen gloom and 
fits of reſentment, 


This increaſe of intimacy was occaſioned 
by the unfortunate Mrs, Marcour, who, 
when ſhe recovered her recollection, was 
kindly viſited by Miſs Campinet and her 
friend; and more than once, when Miſs 
Fluart was leſs diſpoſed to compaſſion, by 
Miſs Campinet without her, on which oc- 
caſions ſhe was accompanied by Mr. Herm- 
ſprong only. This alarming circumſtance 
was whiſpered to Sir: Philip by the generous 
Miſs Sumelin, who, ſince her diſappoint- 
ment at Oſtend, had ſometimes permitted a 
little malignity to enter her gentle boſom ; 
and which was peculiarly excitable. by Mr, 
Hermſprong and Miſs Campinet. Sir 
Philip, indeed, did not preſume to com: 
| plain, 
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plain, or indeed to ſpeak at all to his miſ- 
treſs, more than common good manners 
demanded ; he was fatisfied to view the fair 
form which ſo ſoon would be all his own ; . 
and was by no means ſo ſolicitous to enter- 
tain his miſtreſs alone, either on the ſubject 
of love, or his new diſcovered cauſe of com- 
plaint, as ſhe was to avoid the giving him 
ſuch opportunity; not becauſe ſhe had the 
leaſſ conjecture of what was tranſacting, but 
becauſe ſhe did not like the concluding ſen- 
tence of their laſt 747e-a-tete. 


So were things when Miſs Campinet re- 
ceived her father's letter. It was aſtoniſhing ; 


not that ſhe ſhould be the ſubject of Lord 
Grondale's reproaches on any occaſion, or 
no occaſion at all; but that ſhe ſhould re- 
ceive Sir Philip Cheſtrum's addreſſes fo 
kindly, when ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of having received any addreſſes at all. 


It was morning when the letters were de- 


livered, and the ladies were juſt going, under 


the 
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the eſcort of Mr. Hermſprong, to call upon 
Mrs. Marcour. They broke the ſeals with- 
out ceremony; and it muſt have been very 
amuſing to Mr. Hermſprong to ſee laughter 
burſting from the coral lips of Miſs Fluart, 
and indignation flaſhing from the blue eyes 
of Miſs Campinet. As neither of them, 
however, choſe. to make Mr. Hermſprong 
acquainted with the cauſe of theſe different 


emotions, they were obliged to ſuppreſs 


them ſor the preſent, and proceed to the 
buſinefs of the morning. 


Mrs. Marcour was now in lodgings a mile 
from the town, for the benefit of country 
air. On their return from this viſit, they 
were overtaken by Sir Philip Cheſtrum's 
carriage, which ſtopped oppoſite to them, 
and from it alighted with unuſual alacrity, 


Sir Philip himſelf, and in his hand the letter 


from Lord Grondale to Lady Cheſtrum. 


« Now, Miſs Campinet,” ſaid the gallant 


Baronet, © I hope I have got ſomething to 


pleaſe 
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pleaſe you; I hope you won't be ſo ſhy; 
and that you will fancy my company as well 


JR. 


as that gentle x an's. 

« Never,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, with 
emphaſis. 

The Baronet ſtared and wondered. 

« Is it to you, Sir Philip,“ ſaid this young 
lady, with indignant ſcorn, “ is it to you 1 
am obliged for the information given me by 
my father, that I have received your ad- 
dreſſes ?” 

- « But you ſeem to be angry, Mig, {aid 
Sir Philip; “if I did, where was the harm?“ 

„The harm lies in the fallehood,” the 
lady anſwered. 

« But where hes the falſchood | 2” Sir 
Philip aſked. | 

« Do you perſiſt in it, Sir? When, Sir, 
or where, did I either accept, or you offer 
me any addrefles ?” 

Dear Miſs, don't you remember? It 
was laſt Monday was a fortnight. Stay, it was 
Tueſday ; for grey Beſs tumbled down, and 
broke her knee as we went home, and rext 

day 


- 
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day we had the farrier, and that was Wed- 
neſday; you may ſee the ſcabs; and Sir 
Philip pointed to grey Beſs's knee. 


This proof did not appear ſo ſatisfactory to 
Miſs Campinet as Sir Philip probably ex- 
pected; for ſhe ſaid with nN —_ 


* Anſwer my queſtion, Sir.” 


Sir Philip ſtammered, - Miſs Fluart laugh- 
ed, Mr. Hermſprong ſmiled ; and Sir 
Philip, growing angry, ſaid, As to you, 
Miſs Fluart, ladies may ſay any thing; but 
as to this gentleman, it is neither mannerly 
nor reſpectful for him to laugh at nothing.“ 

« If a man laughs at nothing,” Herm- 
{prong anſwered, © what is there to be angry 


at?“ 
« But,” ſaid the Baronet, ** I know you 


laughed at me.” 
ce Then certainly, Sir, you do not ſuppoſe 


I laughed at nothing.” 


] wonder what you can find to laugh at 
about me?“ | 


„ Vulgar 
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Vulgar people, unaccuſtomed to ele- 
gance, might lau h at the profuſion of or- 
nament which decorates your perſon; and 
indeed Sir Philip Cheſtrum is always ſuper- 
abundantly genteel.” 

What ſignifies that to you, Sir? As if 
I did not pay for every thing I wear; and as 
if I wore any thing out of faſhion. But this 
is only a put off. I deſire you to tell me the 
truth.” 


«* You are a moſt pertinacious enquirer 
after truth, Sir Philip,” ſaid Hermſprong, 
{miling. © Suppoſe I ſhould have laughed 
at the idea of your having miſtaken Lord 
Grondale for Miſs Campinet, and, in conſe- 
quence, of paying your firſt addreſſes not 
quite in the right place?“ | 

« I ſay, Sir,” ſaid the Baronet, and 


ſtopped, unable to articulate for anger and 


trepidation. 
At your leiſure, Sir - Philip,” ſaid Herm- 


ſprong; © if you are not prepared to ſay 


now, take time.” 
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« Sir,“ faid the Baronet, in a rage, * you 


Do not call names if you can help it, 
Sir Philip; it ene gentlemen ſometimes 


to inconveniences.” 


I never ſaw ſuch an odd kind of man in 


= my life,“ ſaid the Baronet; © you are 


enough to provoke a ſtanding tree.“ 

6 Better provoke a foreſt than ſuch a man 
as Sir Philip Cheſtrum,” ſaid Hermſprong. 
Ladies, ſhall I entreat the favour of you to 
be walking on. I have an apology to make 


Sir Philip.“ 


Ihe ladies went on. 
I ſhan't chuſe to ſtay Wind, ” ſaid Sir 


Philip. 
« What, not to hear my apology ?” re- 


plied Hermſprong. 
« That's talking more like a gentleman,” 


faid the Baronet, but the main point is to 
refrain keeping company with Miſs Cam- 
pinet.“ 

* A hard article, Sir.“ 


- « But 


St 

8 
. 
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« But it muſt be; for I am to marry her, 
and then 1t belongs to me to tell her who ſhe 
15 to keep company with.” 

* Huſbands have great prerogatives I ſee. 
But till you are her huſband, I ſhould imagine 
ſhe ought to be left to her own choice.” 


« But I think otherwiſe ; for evil com- 


munications corrupt good manners.” 

« What evil do you ſuppoſe I ſhould 
communicate to her, Sir Philip ?” 

« Nobody knows any thing about you 
here; ſo you might tell her any thing, and 
ſhe might take a liking to you.“ 

I am not afraid of that.” 

« But may be I may.” 

« What are your fears to me, Sir Phi- 
lip?“ | 


There now you are off again. This 


is not talking like a gentleman,” 

« To talk like a gentleman is to tell Sir 
Philip Cheſtrum that I will obey his com- 
mands.“ 

« Why not? I am a Baronet, am I 
not? | 
VOL. 11. 2; « I0 
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c So they ſay. And your commands are, 
that I ſhould not come into the preſence of 


Miſs Campinet ?”” | 
% Yes,—it's what you ought not to do.” 
And what is the conſequence, if I ſhould 


have the 1 to diſobey ?” 


Sir Philip, not approving this queſtion, I 
ſuppoſe, did not anſwer. 


« ich you will call me into the field 


of honour ?” 
te Tt may be I may,” ſaid Sir Philip, aſ- 


| ſuming dignity. 


< It will be great honour to me to meet 


Sir Philip Cheſtrum there ; and fince I am 


afraid I cannot diſpoſe myſelf to obey his 
orders n Miſs * the ſooner 


the better.“ 


« But,” ſaid the 8 with a little 
trepidation, I ſhall not do you no ſuch 
honour, as I don't know whether you are a 


gentleman. John, draw up.” For there 


Was 


— 


my OR 
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was a ſawed and painted railing, which di- 
vided the carriage from the foot road. 

4 Good morrow, Sir Philip! ſhall I carry 
your compliments to Miſs Campinet ?”? 

«© No, — I ſhall ſend them by no ſuch 
perſon ; for I dare ſay you are no better 
than you ſhould be.” 

« That I dare ſay too,” replied Herm- 
ſprong. 

« Perhaps an Iriſh fortune-hunter ; or 
ſome ſuch take-in gentleman,” ſaid Sir Phi- 


lip, making up to the ſtile. 


« One moment, Sir Philip, if you pleaſe. 
You have fallen 1nto a little error of language, 
which 1 am deſirous to correct you for; and 
ſince you do not chuſe to confider me as a 
gentleman, you will not -complain that my 
correction is not perfectly polite. Do you 
chuſe to be thrown over the rails, or whipped 


with nettles?“ 
« chuſe neither,“ ſaid Sir Philip; 
« John, Thomas murder!“ * 


Hermſprong did not throw Sir Philip, he 
L. 2 only 
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only lifted him gently over the rails, and ſet 
him down ſoftly on the other ſide ; at the 
ſame time ſaid, If I hear any more of theſe 
liberties of language, reſpecting Miſs Cam- 
pinet or myſelf, I ſhall corre& them in a 


manner far leſs agreeable to you.” But the 


footman had now leaped the railing, and was 
coming to his maſter's aſſiſtance. 


6 Friend,” ſaid Hermſprong, .I have 
no quarrel with you—keep yourſelf out of 
harm's way.“ The man, ſeeing his maſter 
ſafe, and probably not liking the rencontre, 
took quietly Mr. Herm{prong's advice. | 


Hermſprong was in an inſtant with the 
ladies, who had ſeen the tranſaction, though 
they had not heard the dialogue. He found 
Miſs Fluart 3 Campinet in 


| terror. 


% You have terrified me exceedingly,” 


_ faid the latter lady; „Mr. Herm ſprong. do 


you conſider conſequences ?” 
cc In 
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In theſe pleaſant ſallies of humour,” 
Hermſprong replied, one ſeldom does 
conſider conſequences. Does Miſs Cam- 
pinet ſuppoſe ſome terrible ones are to ariſe 
from Sir Philip's reſentment ? Will he ſwear 
the peace againſt me?“ 

« He will bring his action of aſſault and 
battery,“ ſaid Miſs Fluart. 

« Then, my dear Miſs Fluart, you will 
be my evidence I did not beat him.“ 

«« Of Sir Philip,” faid Miſs Campinet, 
« I do not think; his ideas of revenge will 
probably be, like all his ideas, mean and in- 
conſequential. But 1s there no other perſon 
of whom Mr. Hermſprong might reaſonably 
be afraid?“ 

None,“ replied the gentleman. 

* May not all this go miſrepreſented and 
aggravated to Lord Grondale ?” 

Of what conſequence is that to me?“ 
aſked Hermſprong. 

Mr. H ermſprong, ſaid Miſs Campi- 
net, with a degree of ſolemnity, © you have 

L3 been 
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been lately endeavouring to n me you 
entertain an affection for me. 

And in this perſuaſion, my dear Miſs 
Campinet, I hope I have ſucceeded.” 

« How. can I think you defire it, Sir, 
when upon no occaſion you take the trouble 
to conceal your contempt of my father?“ 

I think not of your father; it is you, 
not him, I love ; from you I expect my hap- 
pineſs, not him.” | 

In this country,” faid Miſs Fluart, 
F< fathers of rank -and fortune eſpecially, 
have great powers over their children.“ | 
(177 * They have indeed, if they have the 
Power to direct or controul their affections,” 
{aid Hermſprong. 

« Perbaps,” Miſs Fluart replied, 2 they 
do not reach that point quite; but pray is 
not Love a much more lively and lovely gen- 
tleman when be has golden wings?“ 

« ] have not we honour to know * 


| with 8 * 
« Let 
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Let us deſcend :—Lord Grondale has 
great efficient powers in his ſtrong box; 
ſuch as Love, airy as he is, may need.“ 

e] cannot condeſcend to mix the idea of 
ſtrong boxes, with felicity and Caroline 


Campinet.“ 


(Jou are a ſublime mortal; but do kn 


know a lady called Prudence ?“ 


I hope I do.” 
And will ſhe allow Mils Campinet to 


give up a ſplendid fortune for love and Mr. 
Hermſprong ?” 


“If that is a neceſſary conſequence, I 1 


hope ſhe will.“ 

On the part of Miſs Campinet, I pre- 
fume this requires a tolerable portion of 
humility.” 


Not more, I hope, than Miſs Campinet 


poſſeſſes.“ 

Jo ladies who have been brought up in 
affluence and ſplendour, they are ſaid to be- 
come neceflaries of life.“ | 

«* Affluence may be Miſs Campinet's, as 


"_ if the pleales, as ſhe herſelf can with ; 
L 4 but 
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but if grandeur, in its uſual glittering forms, 
be to her a neceſſary of life, I fear it is not 
mine to ſupply it. Millions of revenue would 
not make me exchange the comforts of life 
for its parade. I have ſeen ſplendour in all 
its fantaſtic forms, till] ficken at the idea. 
Give me, Heaven ! any life, but the life of 
grandeur.” 

« Friend,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, © with theſe 
ſentiments you ought to look no higher for a 
wite than a barber's daughter.” 

I have one better hope,” anſwered the 
gentleman,” | 
C And that one?“ ſaid Miſs Fluart. | 
Caroline Campinet,“ replied Hermſprong. 
„Have J, Miſs Campinet aſked, © ever 

given ſuch hope?“ 
4 ] know not,” he replied, © whether 
you have given, or whether J have ſtolen it 
from you. That I have it is certain, and it 
is certain alſo no power but that of Miſs 
Campinet can take it from me.” 
% Mr. Hermſprong,” ſaid this young 


lady, with a more ferious air than ufual, 
ce that 
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ce that I eſteem you much, I own; but if you 
imagine that I can, in your favour, diſregard 
my duties——” 

* Iaſk no ſacrifice of duty, Mr. Herm- 
{prong anſwered, © nor any ſacrifice except 
of prejudice, In return, Miſs Campinet will 
not require of me the ſacrifice of my inte- 
grity to pride; or meaner ſtill, to money.” 


The entrance into the town prevented far- 
ther converſation. 


L 5 | CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


It was now become neceſſary for the ladies 
to communicate to each other their reſpec- 
tive letters from Lord Grondale. Miſs 
Fluart was kindly angry for her friend; 
Miſs Campinet was kindly ſorry for her's, 
whoſe affair with her father ſhe thought was 
becoming awfully ſerious. On expreſſing 
this apprehenſion, Miſs Campinet received 
an anſwer quite characteriſtic from her fair 
friend. 


46 To 
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« To ſerious girls, like you,” ſaid Miſs 
Fluart, © this affair might · be vaſtly embar- 
raſſing; to mad creatures, like myſelf, it is 
nothing. All things, as Sir Philip ſays, are 
to be put up with from young ladies, eſpe- 
cially if they are wild and handſome. As 
oft as his Lordſhip indulged himſelf in making 
love to me, I took care to inform him, that 
I did believe I never could bring my mind 
to marry him. I ſhall write, to renew his 
memory on this head; and to give him the 
pleafing intelligence that this mind continues 
as fooliſh and obſtinate as ever. Think not 
of me, my dear, but oi yourielf. It is pro- 
bable Lord Grondale may indulge himſelf 
in a little perſecution, as you will call it; 
though to me it would be paſtime. Had I 
a father who took it in his head to marry 
me to a man ] diſliked, were he as ſtern as 
old Cato, I ſhould ſay, Venerable Sir, it is 
I who am to be married, not you; it is I 
who am to bear his follies and his humours 
by day and by night, not you; it is alto- 
gether my own affair, and ought to be re- 

| L 6 gulated 
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gulated by my own feelings. I allow you 
have aright to adviſe, and I give you leave 
to adviſe, provided you do it quietly, But 
I tell you beforehand, I will not take it, if 
it be to throw myſelf away upon that odious 
Sir Cheſtrum; or not to throw myſelf away 
upon that Hermſprong | 

Stop, dear whimſical girl, ſtop; and 
tell me if you think I am likely to throw 
myſelf away upon this . laſt named gentle- 
man,” 

„ Why, you know, my dear, the man 
ſays he will have you. I do think he is an 
obſtinate perſon ; and how you will be able 
to reſiſt the man, and his — too, I 
do not know.“ 

«. You think me favourably diſpoſed to 
him?“ | 

7 Yes, rather.“ 

* And you think that diſpoſition ſtrong 
enough to make me riſk Lord Grondale's 
diſpleaſure, and its conſequences ?” 

« Yes,—all but one.“ 


« Pray 


us 
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« Pray favour me with your opinion of 
Mr. Hermſprong.“ 

He is moderately tall.“ 

« Pha w!“ 

« Tolerably handſome.” 

I care not!” 

«* Rather genteel too, if he would dreſs 
more en coxcomb.“ 

« Can you praiſe him no better?“ 

« I have given him all the attributes which 
carry our daughters of blood and ton fo faſt 
into Scotland; what would the girl have?” 

6] had rather hear of the attributes of his 
mind; his good ſenſe ; his knowledge; his 
cool, collected fortitude ; his intrepidity ; his 
contempt of meanneſs; his ſentiments ſo 
noble, ſo exalted, fo ſoaring above the reach 
of common minds.” 

« Very good, my dear. Yes, you will 
be able, by prayer and faſting, to riſk all 
conſequences. I wiſh, however, we knew 
ſomething of his birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation ;—or are you willing to take him, as 
they advertiſe for ſtolen goods, and no queſ- 
tions aſked ?*? 


Aa 
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Jam not ſo far advanced, Maria. That 
I eſteem lum, Ion; fo much, perhaps, 
that it would be difficult tor me to make 
another choice ; but between efteeming and 
taking there 15 ſome difference, 1 wiſh for 
happineſs, and ſhall not chuſe to riſk it by 
imprudence 

« Eſpecially the imprudence of loſing a 
Duchels's revenue?“ 

« If by this I loſt only the freaks of great- 
nefs, I think I could be comforted.” 

« You are an apt ſcholar, my dear, and 
take your philoſophy very faſt; if you can 
get enough of it to overcome female vanity, 
you will have done a wonderful thing ; 
fomething like a miracle, I believe.“ 

« Does it appear ſo difficult to conquer 
that vanity which is to be gratified only by 
things one does not want ?” | 

« Not want? Change the expreſſion my 
dear; vanity creates almoſt as great wants as 
hunger, and much more teaſing.“ 


* 


4 It 
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« Tf I can contrive to want the vanity, I 
can make ſhift, perhaps, without the grati- 
fication.” 
« Yes—if love can expel vanity, one 
need not complain of its weakneſs.” > 
I will talk no more to ſuch a perverter 
of meanings; let us mind our buſineſs,” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP XXV. 


Tuis buſineſs was writing to Lord 
Grondale — a moſt arduous taſk to Miſs 
Campinet. She deſired to write dutifully , 
but there was a certain degree of indignation 
which rather weakened the expreſſion. She 
| wiſhed to affure Lord Grondale ſhe never 
had encouraged Sir Philip, and this was 
eaſy ;—but ſhe alſo deſired to ſay explicitly 
and dutifully, that ſhe never would; and ſhe 


found this an inſurmountable difficulty. The 
Engliſh 


* > WE 
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Engliſh language did not ſupply words to 
expreſs what ſhe meant, without conveying, 


at the ſame time, a ſort of intention to have , 
a a will of her own—an offence ſhe feared her 


father would be little inclined to pardon, 
She confined herſelf, therefore, to informing 
his Lordſhip that ſhe deteſted Sir Philip 


Cheſtrum, and always muſt deteſt him, for 


endeavouring to impoſe upon ber father with 
a direct falſehood. 


Mdiſs Fluart, far from being embarraſſed, 
with her accuſtomed playfulneſs, wrote as 
follows: — oj 


* MY LORD, 


« Your Lordſhip's favour of the 14th 
would have been more agreeable to me, if 
it had not been quite ſo loving, and written 
upon the ſuppoſition that your Lordſhip and 


I had abſolutely agreed to intermarry with 
one another, as they ſay at Doctor's Com- 


mons; 
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mons ;—whereas, your Lordſhip will be fo 
good to remember, the agreement was only 
conditional—that is, if I could bring myſelf 
into a proper and wife- like affection for your 
Lordſhip ; which condition being not done 
and performed, the obligation to marry, as 
your Lordſhip knows, becomes null and void. 
Jo be ſure I endeavour to conquer this little 
difficulty; and if I am fo fortunate as to 
ſucceed, I will ſend an expreſs to your Lord- 
ſhip with the agreeable intelligence. 


I really do not know what to ſay re- 
ſpecting Mr. Hermſprong's putting any part 
of your Lordſhip's arms on Mrs. Garnet's 
carriage. If he has ſinned againſt the ſacred 
laws of heraldry, your Lordſhip does not 
want the inclination to puniſh him. What 
but filly things can be expected from a young 
man, who throws away his money upon gauds 
for old women? 


„ Your Lordſhip requires Miſs Campinet 
to return, in order to receive the addrefles of 
: | Sir 
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Sir Philip Cheſtrum. I would recommend 
to your Lordſhip to receive theſe addreſſes 
yourſelf; for if they are offered to Caroline 
in perſon, they muſt inſpire her with invin- 
cible diſguſt; and this is not the ſtate of 
mind in which ſo juſt and tender a father as 
your Lordſhip would with a daughter ſhould 
marry. Indeed, my Lord, there ſhould be 
a little affection, if it be no more than ſuffi- 


cient to prevent a nauſea, which poſhbly _ 


might affect an elegant young woman upon 
the pawings of a bear or a monkey. You 
know, my Lord, this is what I am waiting 
for; and when it comes, I am ready. But 
indeed, and indeed, I muſt wait till it does 
come; and fo ought all ſober- minded young 
women, hke | 


© Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient ſervant, 


« MARIA FLUART. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXvVI, 


TIIESE letters being ſent to the poſt, 
Miſs Fluart ſat down to dreſs—Miſs Cam- 
pinet to think. Twenty minutes had ſcarce 
paſſed in theſe operations, when Miſs Fluart 
broke in upon her friend's reverie with this 
abrupt queſtion: Pray, my dear, what 
did Mr. Hermſprong mean by ſaying that 
Miſs Campinet might, if ſhe pleaſed, have 
affluence as large as woman's wiſh ?”' 


„Indeed,“ 
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& Indeed,” replied her fair friend, “ I do 
not know. Perhaps we miſunderſtood the 
expreſſion. Perhaps it might be a flight of 
ſentiment, meaning nothing more than that 
if Miſs Campinet would not with for wealth, 
ſhe might have as much as ſhe deſired.” 

* You are quite ingenious in your expli- 

cation,” ſaid Miſs Fluart; © but it is not 
quite ſatisfactory, child. May I not take 
the liberty to aſk him?“ 
« By no means, anſwered her fair friend. 
« It would appear as if I were really looking 
forward to a connexion with Mr. Herm- 
{prong ; and I would not have him ſuppoſe 
I am employed about any ſuch confidera- 
tion.“ 

« Ah, my dear! but how if he ſuppoſes 
ſuch a wicked thing without your permiſ- 
ſion er”? 

« Then, if he is diſappointed, he will not 
have a juſt cauſe of accuſation againſt me.” 

« No, it will be all againſt his ſtars ; and 
perhaps, Caroline, you may. be rather angry at 
your's. However, if your delicacy has de- 

clared 
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clared war againſt your curiofity, mine 
have not quarelled, and I ſhall certainly ſet 
him to talk of his — you day, upon 
our walk to Mrs. Marcour's.“ 


Miſs Campinet was going to be urgent 
with Miſs Fluart, not to hazard ſuch a ſtep, 
when, inſtead of the gentleman, they receiv- 
ed from him the following note :— 


„ Mr. Hermſprong's compliments to 
Miſs Campinet and Miſs Fluart, —a little 
_ neceſſity detains him from them and happi- 
neſs, poſſibly for the whole day; if ſo, to- 
morrow he hopes will not treat him as to-day 


will have done.” + 


 Theladies had now another turn given to 
their curioſity. What could be the neceſ- 
ſity? Was it another of his benevolencies? 


What could be the object? They wiſhed for 
3 dinner; 
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dinner; they withed for Mr. Sumelin, who 
probably might know his engagement, But 
neither did he come ; and the ſun ſet upon 
their curioſity, and the moon gave them not 
the light they wanted. 


Mr. Sumelin, the next morning at break- 
faſt, ſeemed diſpoſed to be grave, ſenten- 
tious, and laconic. He expected queſtions, 
and he had them. 


Mrs. Sumelin, in a querulous tone, ſaid, 
* You came home monſtrous late, Mr, 
Sumelin.” | 

„% Yes, monſtrous late, Mrs. Sumelin.”? 

«.I ſuppoſe you ſpent your evening, as 
uſual, at the tavern ?”? | 

« As uſual, at the tavern.” 

„ think you'll live there after a while?“ 

« Any thing to oblige you, my dear.” 

« I wonder what it is that makes taverns 
more agreeable to gentlemen than their own 


houſes ?” 


Love 
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* Love of independence, Madam.“ 
„Pray,“ Miſs Fluart aſked, had you 
Mr. Hermſprong ?” | 

«& No.” - 

« You did not ſee him did; * 

„% Yes, I did.” 

„ Pray where?“ 

« At Juſtice Saxby's.“ 

Miſs Campinet gave a little ſtart. 
On juſtice buſineſs, may one aſk ?” 
ſaid Miſs Fluart. 

On juſtice buſineſs; Hermſprong the 
delinquent.” 

Another ſtart. 
e What had he done?” Miſs Fluart 
aſked. | . 

1 Maliciouſly, contumaciouſly, Di et armis, 
he had thrown over rails into the high road, 
no leſs a man than a Baronet of this realm — 
no leſs a man than Sir Philip Cheſtrum ; 
and put him in fear of his life.“ 

« Oh dear !”” ſaid Miſs Sumelin, “ was 


ever any thing fo ſhocking ?” 


«T}. 


man. 


\ 
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« always faid he was a headſtrong young 
man,” ſaid Mrs. Sumelin. « And fol ſuppoſe 
they have ſent him-to ye and to be ſure he 
deſerves it. | 


Mr. Sumelin did not reply to this. Miſs 
Campinet's ſeat ſeemed uneaſy. She ſet 
down her cup. 


« What is your opinion of him, Harriet? 
Mr. Sumelin aſked. 
Sir, I always thought him a _ ry proud 
« And you, Charlotte?“ 
« T have ſeen ſo little of him,” ſaid this 


good natured girl, «© that I have only ha 


« Well, Miſs Fluart?“ 
« He muſt have ſome bad qualities, Sir, 


for he is a man; but really I Wo not yet 


made a catalogue.” \ 
Shall I have the honour of your opinion, | 
Miſs Campinet 4 al 
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« Whatſoever may be his faults, Sir, 1 
think his virtues predominate.“ 
elt is evident that Mrs. Sumelin and 
Harriet are the beſt judges ; for he is bound 
over to. his good behaviour, and I am his. 
ſurety for peaceable demeanour. But here 
he comes ; and I leave him to your correction. 
Sir, you have friends here, who. are ſo good 
as to own that you have faults. One thinks 
you have a hot head; another that you have 
pride in it. Others have not. yet diſſected 
you. Carry. your cup as even as you can 
here, Sir ; forif theſe ſwear the peace againſt, 


| 


you, ten to one they will require other bonds 


than mine for their protection.“ : 
% Keep. me, Sir, in happy ignorance,“ 


ſaid Hermſprong, to whom, in this charm-- : 


ing ſociety, I have the misfortune to be diſ- 
agrecable,” | | | 

Be ignorant, if you can,” ſaid Sumelin, , 
as he retired. But indeed the happy lot of 
- Ignorance was denied him, merely becauſe 
he did not take the precaution to ſhut his 
eyes. 


1 


U 
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«-T hope,” ſaid Hermſprong, you are 
not diſpoſed to puniſh Mrs. Marcour for my. 
faults; nor me ſo heavily as not to permit. 
my attendance.” p 

« think, Caroline,” ' ſaid Miſs Fluart, 
riſing to. put on her cloak, © I think. that 
puniſhment would be too grievous e even for 
this ſintul offender.“ 


Miſs Campinet ſeemed to think fo alſo, 
for ſhe roſe to prepare for departure. Poor 
Charlotte looked as if ſhe wiſhed it too ; but: 
Mrs. Sumelin faid, ſhe could not. poſſibly. 
{ſpare her this morning. 


END OF VOL. 11. 
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> OPINION or THE REVIEWERS. 
The materials and texture of this Novel are ſo ſuperior to 
thoſe of which this ſpecies of writing is in general compoſed, * 
that we lament extremely having fe. Joig:negleCfted to peruſe 


it, aud announce its merits to the public. The author, who 
poſſeſſes a found, diſcriminating, and improved mind, has 


drawn his characters, not from the mere ſuggeſtions of fancy, 
as is uſual with writers of this clats, but from a clear, diſfindt, 
and judicious view of their arehetypes, as they exiſt in nature. 
In conformity to the title of his work, he has repreſented 
« Man as be is,” and ſeems: to have taken Fielding and 
Le Sage for his. models; but he Shas contrived to render his 
ſcenes contributory to the purpoſes of virtue, morality, and 
happineſs. The ſtory is finely - conceived, and the narrative 
of it (oecaſy and artleſs, that it aſſumes the appearance of true 


fas 
#7 * 


